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INAUGURAL ADDRESS' 


Vr. Chairman, Guests and Fellow Citizens: 


YOUR friendly welcome, so generously ex- 
led, gives me confidence this evening to 
egard myself as one with you in heart and 
rpose. The traditional aloofness of this 
metropolitan center has never tinged 
kindness with which you have received 

It is therefore natural for me, sensing 
great heart of Brooklyn, to assume in 

se present to-night the same generous 
neern for human progress which has 
therto marked the development of this 
If I speak specifically of things edu- 
cational, it is beeause I believe with a 
ormer secretary of war, that ‘‘education 
s the main business of a democracy.”’ I 
vould not weary you this evening with a 
résumé of the details and difficulties of col- 
lege administration. So deep is the exist- 
ng dissatisfaction with the work and prod- 
uct of the American college that no mere 
diseussion of symptoms will suffice to bring 
to light the underlying malady of which 

e academic body is sick. Besides, these 
symptoms have already been amply dis- 
cussed. The evils of the credit hour plan, 
student activities, the honor system, meth- 
ods of eliminating the unfit, the problem of 
the gifted student, lack of student interest 
in study—all these questions are so con- 
stantly before us that they occupy our at- 
tention to the exclusion of any concerted 
effort to remedy the real difficulty which 
underlies them all. 

As a preliminary to further analysis I 
would repeat here the often stated and little 
comprehended fact that our system of 
higher education, in large part free to all 


1 Given before the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
yn, January 13, 1926. 
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who desire it, is a unique experiment. In 
this respect we stand alone among nations. 
No other land or people has anything at all 
comparable in scope or method. As a re- 
sult, it may be stated from the best figures 
available that while Germany is educating 
twenty-two hundredths of one per cent. of 
her population in higher institutions, 
France, twenty hundredths and England 
eight hundredths, the United States is edu- 
eating fifty-eight hundredths of one per 
eent. Numerically, the difference is even 
more staggering. Compared to 132,000 stu- 
dents in Germany, 80,000 in France and 
31,000 in England the United States has 
664,000 students in its colleges. The figures 
just given are naturally subject to the in- 
accuracies attendant upon the comparison 
of dissimilar systems of education. In the 
main, however, they show beyond question 
that this country is not only dealing with 
much greater numbers of students than any 
other country, but that it is going down 
much deeper into its population to recruit 
its college material. Please do not think 
that I am making these statements in disap- 
proval of our national policy of free higher 
education. I believe that the education of 
the masses is absolutely essential to the suc- 
cess of the republic and I agree entirely 
with the resolution recently adopted by the 
Association of Urban Universities at Wash- 
ington, which said: 

RESOLVED, That the vast increase in the number 
of young people seeking collegiate and professional 
education is one of the most satisfactory indices of 
social progress in America, and it is the sense of 
this Association that the efforts of communities and 


organizations supporting institutions ot higher 
learning should be directed to the production of 
adequate facilities to discover the aptitudes of all 
applicants and to develop them for the most ser 


viceable careers of which they are capable. 
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In a nation like ours, there can never be 
any serious consideration given to eduea- 
purpose ot developing an 


tion for the 


‘aristocracy of brains’’ other than the as- 
that 


each man has the opportunity to advance 


surance under our free institutions 
as far as his intelligence and industry will 
However, no amount of misapplied 
the fact that the 


human material which presents itself for 


permit, 


democracy can conceal 
entrance to our colleges is intellectually dis- 
similar. While European nations are ae- 
cepting for higher education a chosen few, 
carefully picked by survival of a secondary 
education especially designed to prepare for 
the university, we have learned to regard 
the American high school not as a place in 
which to prepare people for college, but as 
a great popular institution for the masses 
from which every boy and girl is entitled to 
graduate. Naturally, since every high school 
graduate can enter some college, the same 
conception has extended itself to our whole 
higher educational system. This condition 
and this distinction we have realized but 
dimly and have made only unconscious cf- 
forts to correct. Nor shall we ever correct 
them until we admit frankly that our eol- 
lege entrants are not only of dissimilar 
mental ability and hence require different 
treatments, but also that they come to col- 
lege with entirely different aims and 
purposes, 
Generally speaking, they are of two 
The majority come with a desire for 


They are 


types. 
a general, non-intensive training. 
interested in college life, college associations 
and the manifest advantages which come 
from They 
never expect to use practically any of the 


living in the eollege world. 
information gained in the classroom, hence 
their thirst for much exact knowledge is, 
to say the least, moderate and their ability 
to assimilate and use it often still less. I 
may be speaking with brutal frankness, but 
I know that college teachers will agree with 


me up to this time at least. Here it is prob- 
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able, however, that our opinions will di 
verge, for I believe that we should honest!y 
admit that a large number of our colleg 
students are not capable of receiving thy 
intensive training which we are trying t 
give to all and which we ought to give to th 
more gifted, but I do not believe that o 
this they should be denied 
privilege of getting the education whi 
they are able to assimilate. We are crim 
nally liable, however, if we allow them t 
be edueated with the stronger students 


account 


any such way as to retard the progress « 
the latter. Unfortunately, that is exactly 
what we are doing now. 
we might well learn a lesson from the di 


In this connection 


spised athletic trainer whose first princip!|: 
it is to adapt the exercise to the individual ’s 
ability. It is even more useless and danger 
ous to subject a mediocre mind to the rigors 
of the more involved mental disciplines 
than it is to make a weakling play football 
futile to 
slow down the progress of a really good 
mind to the class level of mediocrity thar 
it is to condemn the great athlete to play 


against the varsity. It is more 


ping pong. Until we realize, as has Eng 
land in her 


‘*nass’’ degrees, that we must frankly mak« 


university ‘‘honors’’ and 


separate provision for talent and for medi- 


ocrity, we shall continue to be assailed by a 
hundred symptoms of a disordered aca- 
demie body. 

Many diseases produce their own anti- 
bodies and to a certain extent this has been 
true in the ease of our afflicted college sys- 
tem. Some little relief has been gained by 
the plan of sectioning classes by ability. 
Most promising of all is the actual introdue- 
tion of ‘‘honors’’ courses in many institu 
tions. 
tions may be, they can hardly become 
sufficiently inclusive to solve the problem 
alone. In England the proportion of 
‘*pass’’ to ‘‘honors’’ students is small. 
Here it would necessarily be very large, 
and for both classes new educational con- 


Encouraging though these indieca- 
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ns and objectives will have to be for- 
ed. There is, however, another pow- 
influence for separation at work which 
peen greatly misunderstood. I refer to 
t that certain institutions have found 
ysiceally necessary to limit their en- 
ent sharply. Not unnaturally they 
e selected from the material offered that 
was superior, and not unnaturally 
have been accused of fostering the 
ded ‘‘edueational aristoeracy.’’ Be 
as it may, there can be no doubt that 
is, as a result of this, already abroad 
definite tendency to differentiate institu- 
us. For example, one college selected 
160 freshmen from 1,200 candidates. 
{nother had, as a result of a similar selee- 
process, nearly 300 high school honor 
students among its entering class of 600. 
(an any one really doubt that more inten- 
sive intellectual work can be done here than 
university whose legislature has de- 
d that every graduate of a first-grade 
eh school may freely enter? To the im- 
tial mind this involuntary differentia- 
carries no reproach for either side. He 
iid indeed be unpatriotic and unwise 
o would minimize the importance of edu- 
eating the masses whose franchise controls 
‘destiny. The trust is a sacred one and 
evolves necessarily for the greater part 
ipon our great public universities with 
cir unlimited resources. But equally fool- 
irdy is he who denies the necessity of an 
education for intellectual leadership, open 
to all who possess the ability to profit by it. 
When American college men frankly and 
honestly admit these dual natures and pur- 
poses in higher edueation, when they learn 
to regard both as necessary and honorable, 
then we may begin to hope for a recasting 
ot our system and a disappearance of our 
present troubles. 


Lest I may be accused of a supine acqui- 
eseence in the evils of the present situation, 
allow me to clarify my position in this re- 
spect. Assuming that some colleges will de- 


vote themselves more or less exclusive ly to 
the education of the more gifted student 
(as is already actually the case), the ques-_ 
tion naturally arises as to what we are to do 
with the less gifted or average type. Mani 
festly, we should continue our efforts to im- 
prove our entrance methods to the point of 
actually eliminating the shirkers and the 
mentally unfit. When this is done there 
will still be left a large number whom we 
might rate as of average intelligence. No 
believer in democracy ean doubt that these 
persons are entitled to the kind of college 
training for which they are fitted. I would 
emphasize again that the present confusion 
and dissatisfaction result largely from their 
indiscriminate mixture with those more 
gifted. A single standard of attainment is 
impossible for both, and the solution lies in 
adapting educational content and method to 
the ability of the recipient and perhaps 
even more in trying to find for each indi 
vidual the subjects in which he can do his 
best work. 

The foregoing has been meant to apply to 
the so-called general type of college train 
ing. While we may contend that the aver- 
age student can, with benefit to himself and 
the world, profit by properly adapted non- 
professional college education, a different 
situation exists in training for the learned 
and technical professions. We are face to 
face here with the fact that desire and abil- 
ity are not always synonymous. The safety 
and progress of the individual and the race 
depend directly on the performance of the 
physician and the teacher, the chemist and 
the engineer. Hence no good purpose is 
served by the toleration of mediocrity. As 
a result, the standards of our best profes- 
sional schools are high. Life and its en- 
joyment are at stake in upholding the in- 
tegrity of this principle. 

The chaotie condition of the American 
college with its lack of differentiation of 
training between the gifted and the aver- 
age, and particularly with its increasing 
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liberality in the specification of subject- 
matter for entrance requirement, must nee- 
essarily affect adversely the discipline of 
the professional school. The tendency of 
the high school to allow the substitution of 
various kinds of social science, manual and 


business training, ete., for the older dis- 


ciplines of mathematics and foreign lan- 


guage raises a serious problem for the en- 
While the private insti- 
tution may meet this situation in its own 


gineering college. 


way, the publicly supported engineering 
In a middle west- 
Education, 


college is often helpless. 
ern the State 
acting on the advice of educational survey- 


state, soard of 
ors sent by a large foundation, abolished the 
requirement of mathematies in the high- 
prescribing four 
As a result, one of 


school course, instead 
years of social science. 
our great public engineering colleges lo- 
eated in that state was foreed last year to 
admit nearly 100 men who were conditioned 
or deficient in mathematics. Naturally, the 
ratio of students eliminated from that in- 
stitution has risen considerably. In an- 
other state similarly afflicted the land grant 
college has been foreed to admit 227 stu- 
dents with conditions out of a total of 325 
entering. This growing tendency to do 
away with definite subject prescriptions in 
the high school seems to me responsible for 
one of the most serious situations confront- 
ing the professional schools to-day, and this 
is especially acute for the study of engi- 
neering. 

Much more encouraging is the steady in- 
erease of understanding and good feeling 
between technical education and industry. 
Less and less does the manufacturer regard 
the college professor as a pure theorist, and 
in ever decreasing measure does the latter 
arrogate to himself exclusively the qualities 
of intelligence and idealism. This has come 
about through earnest efforts to cooperate 
made by both sides. Most of these efforts 
have been practical and desirable, since 
they have been honestly based upon the de- 
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sire to improve the student’s training ay 
character, and only secondarily upon any 
possible immediate gain to industry 
college. 

Whether the products of the creatiy 
mind are always adequately estimated jis 
more doubtful. There is unquestionably a 
tendency to magnify the practical applica. 
tion and minimize pure research. Mr 
Ford was recently quoted by the New York 
Times as saying: ‘‘ Patents are silly things 
when they are used to hinder any industry 
No man has a right to profit from a patent 
only. That produces parasites, men w! 
are willing to lay back on their oars and d 
nothing. If any reward is due the man 
whose brain has produced something new 
and good, he should get it through profit 
from the manufacture and sale of tha 
thing.’’ Doubtless this is sound commercial 
reasoning, but there is something in th 
wording of the last sentence which makes 
one hope that Mr. Ford has been incorrect} 
quoted. Surely no such limitations sur 
rounded the work of a Pasteur or the re- 
searches of a Steinmetz. 

Specifically, then, the modern college « 
technology must have, first of all, the right 
to choose as entrants only those who are 
well prepared in the basie preliminary sub 
jects; second, the sympathetic interest of 
industry in the training of its students, and 
third, the assurance that its graduates shal! 
have reasonable opportunity to continu 
their mental development and to receive a 
fair measure of return for their productiv: 
effort. Its highest function and privilege 
however is the discovery and development 
of the creative intellect. 

In our local situation, it is a matter of 
immediate concern that no other American 
community of even approximately compar- 
able size is educating so small a proportion 
of its students in higher institutions within 
its own boundaries as Brooklyn. Mean- 
while, great colleges and universities have 
grown up in other parts of the metropolitan 
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district and these have in part cared for 
Brooklyn’s surplus. The feeling which has 
esulted in a popular demand for a Uni- 
ersity of Brooklyn is perfectly compre- 


nsible We 
lare not, however, lose sight of the fact that 


under these circumstances. 


mere formal combination of already ex- 
ting institutions would have little value. 
A recent survey of an almost similar situa- 
n in Cleveland has shown that additional 


) 


inds of many millions of dollars would be 
necessary to amalgamate the scattered edu- 
cational units there into a real University 

Cleveland. It is folly to believe that 
Brooklyn ean build up a great private uni- 
even with the existing material, 
without the provision of a great fund to 


ersity, 


that lopment with the bor- 
real ugh’s population and probable growth. 
the The Polytechnic Institute 


que and most favorable position in its 


commensurate 


occupies a 
akes 
ctl} elation to the community and to industry. 
he eombined registration of day session 
engineering students in Greater New York 
last year was less than 1,500. Nearly 30% 
these were in attendance at our 
Polytechnie Institute. With a population 
exceeding that of every state in the union 
except four, New York City educates within 
its own boundaries fewer men in engineer- 
ing than even some of the less populous 
states, and even fewer than cities like Bos- 
ton or Pittsburgh. This is particularly 
strange in view of the fact that New York 
has more industries to help in training en- 
gineers and in absorbing engineering gradu- 
ites than any other city in the United States. 
This situation leaves a wide field open here. 
I know no other engineering college except 
our own Polytechnic Institute situated alone 
its kind in a city or borough of over 
2,000,000 people. No one, I think, ean con- 
sistently question the opportunity for ser- 
vice here presented. 
Two things condition the Institute’s abil- 
ity to eare for more students than are al- 


own 


and 
hall 
nue 
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lowed under its present restricted number 
in the day session. They are the provision 
of increased room and equipment, and the 
realization on the part of Brooklyn that the 
Institute is not the concern of any local see 
tion or group but the representative tech- 
While 


service to a larger number wil! doubtless 


nical college of the entire borough 


be increasingly demanded, I want to be re- 
corded here as believing that inerease in 
number is entirely secondary to high stan- 
dards of and 
The institute can now do work of the high 
Finan 


cially speaking, every additional student is 


requirement performance. 


est grade for its present enrolment. 


a liability, since the cost of his education 
considerably exceeds his tuition payment. 
The number received can grow only as the 
people of Brooklyn are willing to capitalize 
But 
aside from all considerations of finance, the 
efforts of the institute must be dedicated to 
the selection 


the additional expense thus incurred. 


for enrolment of these men 
only who are willing and able to maintain 
The pres- 


ent tendency toward complexity of educa 


a high standard of performance. 


tional organization must be firmly resisted. 
Years of experiment have shown the insti- 
tute its true place as a school of engineer- 
ing. Beyond this we do not care to go, but 
every attempt should be made to find and 
adapt to our uses the best possible methods 
of training in that field. Already the fac- 
ulty by individual example has led the way 
toward closer relations with industry. Our 
present problem lies in establishing similar 
points of contact for the student body 
This oceasion would be incomplete with 
out grateful acknowledgment to those men 
who have fought the good fight through the 
long years of the institute’s formative 
period. The devotion of a faculty, the wis 
dom of an Atkinson, the faith of a corpora 
tion as typified in the long service of a 
White and a Nichols 
ceeded where 
And because the institute stands to-day se 


all these have sue- 


onee suecess seemed lost. 





cure in the present, confident in the future, 
these men and their fellow workers deserve 
of Brooklyn a place among her benefactors. 

The world is constantly developing new 
old 


populations IS 


types from ones. Great massing of 


remaking our colleges in 
The 


school is finding inereasing profit in city 


method and purpose. engineering 
location and in association with the world 
for which it prepares. No fairer place exX- 
ists to-day than this amazing metropolis of 
ours for the building of an institute which 
May 


God give us strength and devotion to this 


shall lead the way in the urban field. 


high purpose. 
PARKE ReEXFoRD KOLBE 


THE RECENT PROGRESS AND 
PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE’ 


IN the Tate Gallery in London is the 


Sir John Everett 
Raleigh.’’ <A 


two 


striking by 
Millais, 


is talking of 


picture 
the ‘* boyhood ot 
to 


The flavor of 


sailor the sea eager 
boys, pointing as he talks. 
the environment is salt: the contact with 
the sailor and with the sea is genuine and 
Sir Walter 


the sixteenth 


eonerete. Thus received his 


vocational guidance in een- 
tury. 
In the the elder 


Franklin led his son Benjamin about the 


eighteenth century 
streets of Boston, showing him the several 
opportunities and aiding him in selecting 
a trade. As they walked about the small 
city it was easy to step into the various 
shops to see the men at work, or, indeed, to 
view them from the street at benches and 
counters. 

Coming to the twentieth century, how- 
ever, vocational guidance, except for the 
If 
a father attempts to show his son the oecu- 


very fortunate, is not nearly so easy. 


1 Address at the opening reception, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, October 
16, 1925. 
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pations of to-day, what do they se 
them walk about Harvard Square or d: 
to Dock Boston. 


eighty-three occupations, each having o 


Square in Out of 
100,000 workers, they would see in an or 
nary walk not more than eighteen, and ev: 
diligent and continued observation wou 
Besides. 


ordinary father could tell his son the qu 


disclose not more than forty. 


ties of more than a very few occupati 


The chief things seen in such a moder 
walk are high buildings, grated openings 
offices, stores and show-windows. Set 
sixteen-year-old boy or girl in this envir 
ment and what a distorted idea of occup 
In the first plac 


he needs to learn that the workers he sees 


tional life he acquires. 


represent but a small part of all, and t! 
two thirds of the working population ean 
In the see 
ond place, he needs to realize that t 


their living with their hands. 
things one sees with his eyes are the least 
important features of vocational life; that 
there are social problems and psychological! 
factors that delineate the specifications « 
an occupation far more accurately than do 
observations of the tasks performed or tly 
places of work. 

Needful vocational facts are hidden from 
the wise and prudent, but they are not re- 
vealed to babes. Worse, the advertisers and 
the charlatans are always busy, erying th 
path of easy success and inviting ignoranc 
to sign on the line. The fight with wrong 
methods of guidance is not the least of the 


important reasons why educational workers 


are endeavoring to supply the necessar) 
help. 

The purpose of this paper is to outline 
the progress of vocational guidance since 
the founding of the Graduate School 01 
Edueation of Harvard University in 1920, 
to point out a number of problems requir- 
ing research and to note certain principles 
of guidance already discovered. 

In three main directions gains have been 





rom 


en 
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. since 1920: first, in providing voea- 
nal contacts for children, to aid them in 
discovery of their interests and abili- 


ties: second, in organizing and extending 


f 
4 


sS In occupational information; third, 
pplying tests and other forms of mea- 
surement to the work of vocational gui- 

Benjamin Franklin could not choose 
rinting merely by seeing printers at work; 
e had also to try some of the tasks of the 
printer before he could be sure of himself. 
[he idea of ‘‘trying out’’ is common 

ugh in music, dramaties, athletics, de- 

ting and other student affairs, and these 
ctivities often suggest vocational careers. 
But how does voeational guidance furnish 
the necessary contacts for the great mass 
f occupations? 

[t was natural to turn first to the manual 
training shops. Already the naive concep- 
tion of training the hand and eye in any 
reneral sense was being questioned. It was 
seen that facility in going through a set of 
formal exercises in woodwork ean not be 
automatically transferred to skilled per- 
formance in tool-making, engraving, cabi- 
net making, dentistry or photography. If 
it were otherwise, playing billiards might 
be the best plan for teaching muscular co- 
ordination. Furthermore, wood was fast 
losing ground as the chief material of con- 
struction. These doubts aided the demand 
that a diversity of useful tasks in several 
materials be offered. 

In some junior high schools, seventh- 
grade boys are now given elementary exer- 
cises suggesting six groups of callings: for 
example, woodwork, printing, electricity, 
lathe work in iron, sheet metal work and 
automobile mechanics. These exercises are 
often taught by one teacher, with six groups 
of five boys each, rotating among the sev- 
eral kinds of work during the year. The 
expression ‘‘general shop work’’ has been 
used to deseribe such diversified tasks. In 





1920 it would have been hard to find such 
a shop; in 1922 an investigator reported 
569, and there is every indication that the 
number is rapidly increasing In other 
places, courses called ‘‘home mechanies’’ 
and ‘‘farm mechanies’’ are organized, 
offering diverse tasks in home repair, and 
farm work of a constructive nature. What 
is sought is not technical skill, but rather 
a certain versatility on an elementary level, 
a preliminary exploration of interests and 
abilities. 

In the Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
we have prepared an appraisal chart, on 
which young persons are asked to mark 
from a list of vocational tasks the ones in 
which they have had definite experience. 
Following are the results for two sixteen- 
year-old boys, John and Alexander, in the 
second year of a high school near Boston ; 
note the contrast in the number of their 
vocational contacts, and consider the ques- 
tion, How can wise choice of oecupation 
grow out of such limited experience as 
Alexander has had? 

Of twenty-eight possible experiences with 
different kinds of elementary tasks in in- 
dustrial work, John has had nine, Alexan- 
der three. Of twenty-four commercial 
tasks, John has had experience with seven, 
Alexander with one. Of thirty tasks of 
professional workers, John two, Alexander 
one. Aside from agriculture, the total is 
twenty-five experiences tor John, seven for 
Alexander. 

How is Alexander to choose an occupa- 
tion wisely? Choice cf one calling can not 
be made without conscious rejection of 
others. If he chooses farming, with which 
he has had thirteen different kinds of con- 
tacts, he may join the ranks of the farmers 
who are haunted all their lives with the 
thought that they might have done better 
in something else. If he chooses a profes- 
sional calling, he is likely to choose without 
knowledge, as so many do. 


—s 
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furnishing vocational 
that 


First, census data on occupations 


The problem of 
contacts is so new much research is 
needed. 
must be studied, in order to determine just 
what experiences should be offered. See- 
ond, research is needed to determine just 
what combinations of exercises are econom- 
ically and educationally appropriate, and 
to draw plans for the best layout of shops 
and laboratories. Third, research is needed 
to plan more scientifically the steps taken 
by the pupils: 
the elementary school to a variety of con- 
tacts in the general shop; from these exer- 
cises in the general shop to more definite 
trial experiences in two or three callings; 
from these trials to enrolment in the voea- 
tional school. Fourth, it is necessary to 
work out the relationship of these trials to 
classes in occupational information and to 
such miscellaneous working experiences as 
test 
teaching methods must be scruti- 


Sixth, tests must be constructed and 


will serve to abilities and interests. 
Fifth, 
nized. 
applied, both as teaching devices and as 
measures of progress. Finally, a checking 
up of the later experiences of individuals 
is needed to suggest further modifications 
in the aims and methods of the work. 

Self-diseovery through contacts with oe- 
cupational tasks is but one side of the prob- 
lem; the other is the discovery of the char- 
acteristics and opportunities of vocational 
life. Both go on simultaneously and form 
the foundation for reasoned choice of eall- 
ing, and for subsequent training, progress 
and readjustment. Discovery of the voea- 
tional world is best facilitated by providing 
classes in occupational information, and the 
spread of these classes is the second great 
development since 1920. 

The need for such classes was early ex- 


pressed and may be readily demonstrated. 
A boy in a neighboring technical school was 
being prepared to become an electrician, 
but for the first two years he supposed that 
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he was being trained to become an electrica] 
engineer. In the same school were found 
several boys who thought that their prep- 
aration would admit them to schools of law 
and medicine. Most high schools have 

commercial course ostensibly and sometimes 
ostentatiously preparing its students for 
business careers. 
tional 
bureau, we found in two suburban 
schools in this region, in the senior year of 
the commercial curriculum, many students 
who had no clear ideas on the question, 
Which, after all, are the commercial pur- 
Of fifty-eight commercial seniors in 


Using a test of occupa- 
the 
high 


information, constructed at 


suits? 
one school, twenty-six said that the stenog- 
rapher commercial 
twenty-four ruled out of commerce the 
commission merchant, twenty-one the mer- 


was not a worker, 


chant, nineteen the salesman, fourteen th 
banker and ten the cashier. 
pupils called the reporter a commercia! 
worker, and four the teacher. 

Is there any logie in enrolling children in 
a given curriculum, particularly a voca- 
tional one which ordinarily closes the door 
of opportunity in all directions except to 
ward the pursuit of a few highly special- 
ized callings, without first making clear just 
what these callings are for which the cur- 
riculum prepares? What should we say of 
a surgeon who operates on a patient with- 
out first making a diagnosis? The school 
which enrols a student in a vocational 
course, without first helping him to con- 
sider his aptitudes and interests and the 
alternative possibilities, is placing itself in 
a similar position. 

The above mentioned test of occupational 
information contains samples only of the 
commonest and most elementary facts of 
working life. Some of the median scores 
obtained, on the basis of 100 per cent., are 
as follows: three second-year high-school 
classes in the general and classical eurric- 
ula, 69, 77 and 79 per cent., respectively ; 


Twenty-one 
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ning school classes of working persons, 
76 per cent. In a second-year high-school 
iss, half of the pupils called the tailor a 
fessional worker, and a large number 


































alled the plumber, the electrician, the 
binetmaker and the bricklayer profes- 
nal. Sixteen out of twenty ealled the 
electrical worker. 
Kight ealled the house painter commercial, 


engineer a mechanical 
six the stockraiser, and sixteen the reporter. 
Evidently high-school pupils have little 
knowledge of adults take for 
sranted. (The simplicity of the test is 
nwwn by the scores of two classes in the 
(Graduate School of Education: medians 95 
96 per cent.; median deviations only 


facts we 


two per cent.). Out of twenty-four com- 
mon oeeupations only the gardener was 
orrectly classified as agricultural by all the 
twenty pupils in this high-school class. In 
the 
ong alternatives, seven pupils endorsed 


+ 


spite of obviously sensible answer 
the proposition that farmers organize coop- 
erative associations to prevent government 
ownership of farms; four that a person 
should prepare for his life work before he 
chooses a vocation ; and eleven that evening 
school technieal studies are especially use- 
ful to young children forced to leave school. 
Three of these high-school children passed 
over the sheet metal worker and stated that 
ability to read blueprints is required of the 
surgeon ! 

Many boys choose engineering because 
they wish an outdoor occupation, whereas 
90 per cent. of the engineers work indoors. 
An engineering professor, reporting a re- 
cent investigation, states that only 37.5 per 
cent. of students entering upon engineering 
courses in American technical colleges and 
are graduated from these 
He says: 


universities 
courses, 


The decisions to study engineering seem to be 
based to a very considerable extent upon incom- 
plete or unsubstantial knowledge. Engineer- 
ing education is consuming a portion of the lives 
of some 55,000 or 60,000 men per year . . . and 
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it would seem that we should make every effort to 
have our work done for those who are able to profit 


by it in reasonable measure. 


In 1920 elasses in occupations were al- 
ready well started in a number of American 


communities, besides which there were 
many attempts to teach this information 
through classes in English and citizenship 
Proe- 


often- 


Some mistakes were made at first. 


esses and materials were stressed, 
times, instead of callings and workers. Oc- 
cupational information was usually pre 
pared for counselors, and this information 
was put before children by teachers who 
seemed to believe in a theory of educational 
method in which the child is supposed to 
information as a absorbs 


absorb sponge 


water. Methods have been gradually im- 
proved as teachers have seen that the best 
form of education is self-education. It is 
now understood that there are three main 
elements of occupational subject-matter—a 
study of the characteristics of a number of 
common occupations, a study of the general 
problems of the vocational world and a 
Co- 
incident with these improvements which 


study of education as related to work. 


have helped us approach to a worth-while 
class, the work in the study of occupations 
has spread to thousands of communities in 
high schools and junior high schools and 
Fig- 
ures indicate that at least a quarter of a 


has made a beginning in the colleges. 


million children have studied occupations. 
The class is usually in the department of 
social studies and is most frequently found 
in the ninth grade. It is often advanta 
geously combined with classwork in educa- 
tional guidance, which comprises such top- 
ics as how to study, the purposes of the 
various subjects, the characteristics of the 
several curricula, the educational opportu- 
nities of the community, and the like. 
Much research is needed for the proper 
solution of the problem of informing chil- 


dren about occupational life. The salient 
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facts and principles of economics and soci- 
ology, as related to vocations, must be 
sought out, studied, simplified and pre- 
pared for juvenile comprehension. It is 
hard to see how even the ordinary workers 
of the future ean understand their daily 
environment sufficiently to manage their 
relationships with each other and with em- 
ployers in a manner safe for the general 
welfare, unless they are informed on such 
matters as the costs of distribution, over- 
head, wages, unemployment, capital, the 
business cycle, taxation and the develop- 
ment and present status of the labor move- 
ment. 

Research is needed, too, on the process of 
collecting and preparing studies of specific 
occupations. Mere job analysis may be a 
prime requisite for vocational education, 
but it is quite inadequate for vocational 
guidance. 

Again, a study of present vocational de- 
cisions would be illuminating. What went 
on as a substitute for enlightenment in the 
mind of a who made a mistaken 
choice of calling? Was it limited informa- 
tion, propinquity, glamor, mystery, admira- 


person 


tion, ambition, conceit, fear, suggestion, 
laziness, bad advice, victimization, morbid 
self-analysis, hurry, worry, exaggerated 


advertisements, inferiority complex or su- 
periority complex? All these lions in the 
path are seeking whom they may devour, 
and they mar lives in this unguided world. 
Scientifie forms of guidance must be sub- 
stituted. 

The third stride which vocational guid- 
ance has taken since 1920 is the application 
of tests and other forms of measurement to 
the work. We have already spoken of a 
measured appraisal of vocational contacts 
and of an objective test of knowledge about 
life. Beginnings have been made in pro- 


duction tests in shopwork, and we are de- 
veloping in the school print shop and sheet- 
metal shop, instead of the exhibit of best 
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work, a series of graduated scales repre- 
senting the different grades of work pro- 
duced by the individuals composing each of 
several groups. For example, we shall have 
a scale for those who have had five weeks 
of instruction, and another for each of a 
number of convenient periods—ten weeks, 
twenty and two 
Trade tests were developed during the war 


weeks, one year years. 
and have been applied, in modified form, to 
the work of vocational counseling. 

Aptitude tests are built on the theory 
that simple exercises, say of a manual na- 
ture, should be pessible to a boy or girl 
who has an aptitude for more difficult tasks 
of the same general character. Assembling 
the parts which go to make a lock and 
selecting from a large number of pictures 
the tools needed to shoe a horse are samples 
of this kind of measure. The merit badge 
tests of the scouting movement have a sim- 
ilar guidance value. 

Much has been made in popular litera- 
ture of the army discovery that there is an 
intellectual hierarchy among the occupa- 
The arrangement from high scores 
to low, however, applies but to the aver- 


tions. 
ages, not to all workers. In each oceupa- 
tion itself there is a great range from high 
to low, and the overlapping among the vari- 
ous occupations is enormous. Nevertheless, 
it is quite true that if a worker expects to 
earry on high elass intellectual processes in 
his calling, he should possess a correspond- 
ingly high mental equipment. (High is 
meant here in the academic sense.) Thus 
it becomes possible to state our guidance in 
terms of probabilities. If a boy’s score is 
ninety, with one hundred the average score 
for boys of his age, he had better be warned 
of the hard problem ahead of him if he per- 
sists in his ambition to become an architect, 
and told that he has a greater chance of 
success in machine work or drafting. The 
general intelligence test, so-called, is of 
course only a composite of specific skills. 
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ese particular skills are widely se- 
ted, and if the result is carefully com- 

d with the other data available, the 
inselor’s advice based on probability of 

ess in a given educational or vocational 

rt will usually prove useful. Pending 

irther experience, however, tests are best 

ised to inerease educational and vocational 
tunity, not to limit it. 

Turning at this point from these three 

enues of progress in vocational guidance, 
let us note a number of additional gains on 

organization side of the movement. 

In 1920 the National Vocational Guid- 

nee Association was reorganized. In 1921 
statement of principles was formulated 
a committee, vigorously debated, 
mended and adopted by the association. 
Revised in 1924, this statement gives in 
ndensed form the fundamental principles 
and policies as agreed upon by representa- 
tives of the movement in all parts of the 
untry, and has proved to be one of the 
ost useful documents in the field of edu- 
110M. 

In December, 1922, the Bureau of Voea- 
tional Guidance was asked and authorized 
to publish a regular magazine as the organ 

the association. The Vocational Gui- 
dance Magazine is now issued eight times a 
year and is growing in circulation and use- 
fulness. 

Developments in American cities are now 
on a solid basis. About twenty cities main- 
tain departments of guidance. In hun- 
dreds of others organized beginnings have 
been made and in thousands more selected 
teachers are doing effective work which will 
logically lead to organized effort later. 

In order that these developments may be 
safeguarded, many colleges, universities 
and normal schools have provided classes to 
prepare teachers for the work. The princi- 
ples of guidance must be taught, the tech- 
nique of counseling and the organization 
and administration. In one state courses 


in guidance are required in all normal 
schools. At half a dozen universities eur- 
ricula of guidance courses are offered dur- 
ing the college year. We listed in 1925 
thirty summer sessions which offered work 
in guidance. 

Several research workers in Europe have 
published studies on vocational guidance, 
chiefly on human traits and abilities. Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
land and China have shown definite inter- 
est in guidance work. The labor office of 
the League of Nations has published infor- 
mation on the work in various countries. 

In the foregoing expansion and evolution 
the Graduate School of Education has 
played a helpful part. A combination of 
instruction, research and publication has 
prepared many students of guidance, who 
have gone out to make studies, write, work 
and conduct courses in this field. 

Voeational guidance is a challenging 
field because of its many unsolved prob- 
lems, on some of which hang the very peace 
of the world. It is necessary that pupils 
before they leave school should think about 
these problems. A few years ago a young 
woman who was having her first experience 
as a teacher said to me one morning, ‘‘ Oh, 
I had something terrible happen yesterday 
in my class in geography; we were talking 
about the lesson and one boy ealled another 
boy a liar, right out in elass.’’ I replied, 
‘‘Thank goodness, you must have been 
teaching them something interesting and 
important. ’’ 

It is natural that students of vocational 
guidance should differ, if not call one an- 
other names. In addition to the problems 
already suggested, the following moot ques- 
tions may be cited: 

(1) Shall we ever be able definitely to 
tell a young person what calling he is best 
fitted for? Professor James once remarked 


that whatever gains psychology might 
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make, biographies were not likely to be 


But a few of the 


present-day psychologists seem to envisage 


written in advance. 
the time when, by compounding the prob- 
ability coefficients for or against a proposed 
course of action, we may predict with rea- 
sonable certainty. Others maintain that 
the monitory attitude is the safer one to 
take and that since the individual must live 
with and take the consequences of his de- 
cision the responsibility for definite predic- 
tion is too serious for another person to 
assume. 

(2) Is there any such thing as an apti- 
tude, and if so how may it be discovered? 
Are there any tests which will enable us to 
excluding the 
If not, 
are we in the way to devise such tests? 

(3) What is the best 
tional guidance for students in vocational 
We 
covering 4,375 eases of discharge from in- 


estimate capacity while 


effects of experience and training? 


form of voca- 


courses ? recently collected figures 


dustrial establishments. It appears that the 
chief causes of failure are not lack of skill 
or lack of technical knowledge : over 62 per 
cent. of the cases were discharges through 
failure in human relations and character 
qualities. What, then, shall be said of a 
vocational course which confines its work 
almost wholly to skill and technical knowl- 
edge, without teaching or discussing the 
character requirements, the sociology and 
the ethies of the occupation? An instance 
is furnished by an elaborate curriculum to 
prepare boys for the printer’s calling which 
does not mention the union question. 

(4) If qualifications of character are re- 
quired for each occupation, can these quali- 
fications be developed in situations quite 
unlike the vocational environment, or must 
there exist a nexus of common elements of 
subject-matter, methods or ideals? 
can fructify the 
desert in juvenile life between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen, between school leav- 


(5) How we great 
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ing and the beginnings of adult employ- 
ment? 
Fisher, former president of the Board of 
Edueation in England, ‘‘we must come to 


Borrowing from the words of Mr 


some system under which learning is not 
but 
tinued, the 
day of the unemployed and the working 
day of the employed adolescent. . . . An 
ever-increasing share of the national atten. 
tion should be devoted to the development 
of a under which the transition 
from edueation to industry will not be 
abrupt as it is now but graduated, so that 


fourteen 
alike into 


suddenly stopped at con- 


and woven empty 


system 


the idea of continuous self-improvement 
may be perpetuated through adolescence 
and that boys and girls may no longer be 
allowed to waste themselves through lack 
of a disinterested and guiding hand at a 
dangerous period of life. 

(6) How ean the successful vocational 
career be measured? Just what are the 
criteria of success and in what manner may 
these be applied to measure the results of 
guidance or lack of guidance? 

In spite of the complexity and difficulty 
suggested by the foregoing questions, we 


9? 


are sure of a few principles, some rather 
obvious, but often neglected. Among them 
may be noted the following: 

(1) Voeational guidance has a social aim 
even more important than its individual 
aim. The effort to help John and Mary 
make a success of their careers is essential, 
but it is one of the imperatives of good 
citizenship that we prepare every child to 
cooperate with his fellows in the svlution 
of those difficult vocational problems which 
no individual or small group of individuals 
van solve alone. Nearly one half the spac 
of the last Republican Party platform was 
given over to these occupational subjects 
whieh entwine themselves with civie life 
miners, farmers, railway workers, shipping, 
taxation, unemployment, labor injunctions, 
and the like. The questions which disturb 
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» nations—witness Russia, China and the 


untries involved in war debts—are 


mightily affected by the vocational life of 
their peoples. It is well that the researches 


of the League of Nations are much con- 
cerned with problems of labor. In the pur- 
suit of the social aim of vocational guidance 
its workers ean indulge in the advocacy of 
no doetrinaire solutions; they must stand 
rather for the proposition that more en- 
lightenment must first be gained and dis- 
seminated. If such a task seems too big to 
make great impression on the present gen- 
eration of workers, this will confirm us in 
turning to the schools to accomplish there 
all we ean for the next generation. 

2) Correlative to this social aim is the 
idealistie nature of the postulates of the 
movement for guidance. In a democracy 
the distribution of persons among the nine 
thousand or more different occupations 
must be made on the basis of consent. Our 
faith in life must extend to the assurance 
that at one and the same time the hopes 
and needs of the individual will be satisfied 
as he bends his energies to the task of satis- 
fying the needs of his fellows. Vocational 
life is ineurably cooperative. One’s job is 
his way of seeking his own satisfactions by 
furnishing goods and services to his fellows. 

3) Voeational guidance has an impor- 

and intimate relationship to other 
forms of guidance, particularly educational 
guidanee. Being a school pupil or a college 
student is one’s vocation for the period of 
his curriculum. This full-time work of 
being a student is thereafter succeeded by 
his life oeeupation. Furthermore, one’s 
work consumes half of the waking time of 
an ordinary day, and failure to solve its 
problems, as Mr. Micawber discovered, seri- 
ously interferes with one’s home life, citi- 
zenship, recreation, culture and well-being, 
and often also with his morals and religion. 
(4) Consequently, this movement is 
vitally concerned with the unification of the 


personality and with other principles of 
mental hygiene. The trouble with the ex 
pression liberal versus vocational education 
is with the versus. Life has joined together 
the opportunity for culture and the oppor- 
tunity for work. Vocational life needs the 
application of standards of excellence and 
refinement. Guidance must integrate the 
various activities and dissolve repressive 
and divisive dualisms. 

(5) Voeational guidance seeks to pro- 
long the vocational infancy of the child. It 
counsels him to delay final choice of eall- 
ing, and, after he has chosen, to continue 
his broad education as long as he ean. It 
maintains, at the same time, that the policy 
is unwise which would carry the youth 
upon a high and rarefied academic plateau, 
only to drop him into vocational life with- 
out any discussion of its problems. A pre- 
maturity safeguarded both from too early 
responsibility and from dangerous igno- 
rance must in time be won for all. 

(6) Girls have a double vocational re- 
sponsibility for which they must be pre- 
pared: first, the four-out-of-five probability 
of managing a home, and second, the likeli- 
hood, as represented by statistics of voca- 
tional life, of employment before if not also 
during married life. 

(7) Guidance must be really guidance, 
with a maximum of awakening and en- 
lightenment and a minimum of control and 
prescription. This is an age when the edu- 
cational world is well stocked with machin 
ery for doing things to children; guidance 
is solicitous to find ways and means to 
awaken children to do things for them- 
selves. When pupils are all tested, exam- 
ined, classified, enrolled and graded, when 
buildings have been provided, teachers en- 
gaged, books distributed and courses of 
study formulated, we have but been pre- 
paring for our work; the real task of guid- 
ing and educating children has yet to be 
begun. 
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(8) In a school system vocational guid- 
ance is a coordinating agency, which asks 
information and service from many other 
agencies both in and outside of the schools. 
In this it is not like the process of organiz- 
ing junior high schools, which is an admin- 
like 


consummated ; 


istrative measure; nor testing and 
classifying, which can be 
nor like vocational education, which can be 
isolated and housed in one place. Guidance 
in a school system is a process which is per- 
meative, incorporated, continuous. 

(9) The practical nature of guidance 
makes it necessary that researches in this 
field be closely related to the service situa- 
tion. No scholar ean go into a laboratory 
and come out with a formula for vocational 
guidance. Some of the published researches 
have proved sterile on account of the 
neglect of this principle. 

In conclusion it may be maintained that 
vocational guidance has helped and will 
continue to help all other forms of gui- 
danee. Large numbers of its students have 
cooperated to analyze the various steps in 
voeational guidance, have formulated sub- 
ject-matter, counseling procedure and 
teaching methods, and have begun to mea- 
sure results. Similar analyses and proposals 
are urgently needed for the problems of 
preparing children and youth for home- 
membership, recreation, use of leisure, care 
of the person, education, religion and eiti- 
zenship. The conception of education as 
guidance is an ennobling one, since it re- 
quires its students to try to discover how 
all forms of knowledge may be used for 
improving the manifold activities of human 
life. 

But the task of guidance for vocational 
life alone, while not the greatest among the 
tasks of education, is nevertheless a large 
one. Just as St. Francis composed the dif- 
ference between the minores and the ma- 
jores in Assisi, so education for future 


occupational citizenship must compose dif- 
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ferences and dissipate frictions common); 
generated in working life. It aims to dupli. 
eate in modern life the intelligent harm ny 
between employer and employed pictured 
in the Book of Ruth: ‘‘And.. . Boaz 
said unto the reapers, The Lord 

with you. And they answered him, 7 
Lord bless thee.”’ 

JOHN M. Brewer 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


TOUR OF SOUTH AFRICAN STUDENTS 
A party ot 150 students of the universities 
ot South Africa, who are about to make a si) 
weeks’ tour in Europe, arrived in London 
cently. They were met at Southampton by Mr 
W. J. Langford, president of the Nation: 
Union of Students; Mr. I. M. Dalrymple, rey 
resenting Mr. Balinski, president of the Inter 


national Confederation of Students, and M: 
W. Flowers, honorary secretary for Gr 
Britain. A reception was held at Southampt: 


University College, the principal and students 
of which gave the visitors a cordial welcom: 
The party traveled by special train to London, 
and on arriving at Waterloo proceeded to thy 
headquarters of the National Union of Students, 
Endsleigh Street, St. Pancras. 

According to the London Times, the objects 
of the tour the students, whi 
come from many parts of the Union of South 


are to enable 
Africa, to visit universities in England and o! 
the Continent and to get an impression of Euro 
pean life and institutions. The party consists 
of 90 women and 60 men students, the great 
majority of whom are making their first visit to 
England. They are accompanied by Professor 
Kirby, of Witwatersrand University, and Pro- 
fessor Rindl, of Grey University College, Bloem- 
fontein. 

The visitors were received by the high com- 
missioner for South Africa at South Africa 
House, and there was an official reception at 
Lancaster House, when Lord Clarendon, under- 
secretary for Dominion Affairs, and Lady 
Clarendon acted as host and hostess. The pro- 
gram included visits to Hampton Court, Wind- 
sor and Oxford, where the students had luncheon 
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New College at the invitation of the warden 
the Rhodes trustees. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, 
Liverpool and Manchester, 


Stratford-on-Avon, Bir- 
and on 

the Continental section of the tour 
This 


will be spent in France, four in Belgium 


; 


will oecupy 18 days, seven of 
seven in Holland. 

arriving at Harwich on January 29, from 
Hook of Holland, the students will proceed 
special train to Cambridge and will be enter- 
ned by the Cambridge Union Society and the 
The following fortnight wil! 
12 the 


South 


ria League. 
in England, and on February 

sail from Southampton for 
he evening before their departure 

vill attend a reception which is being or- 
Nations Union, at 


announced 


} 


xed by the 
il Lord Cecil is 


League ol 


to Spe ak. 


AN OXFORD STUDENT’S COMMENT 
ON AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 


‘Tue great word of impression that the En 
clish visitor takes away from a study of Amer- 
an universities is ‘organization,’ according to 
Mr. M. C. Hollis, a member of the 

hating team which traveled last 

t the United States. 


ere published in the December 30 issue of The 


Oxtord Union 
fall through- 
Mr. Hollis’s impressions 


Outlook 


Beyond the American’s love for organization, 


Mr. Hollis gives this as the special reason for 
organization in the universities : 


Her 
ertaken a task quite different from any that the 


, as in so many other things, America has un- 
world has ever before seen. The European or English 
versity has been able to leave the student much 
eedom to learn as he chooses simply because it 
has made no attempt to cater for the student who 


loes not choose to learn at all. 


The European uni- 
versity has always been an asylum for the oddity 
with a kink for intellectual interests, a refuge for 
America, the first to do so, has tried 


The ex 


the minority. 
to give a college education to everybody. 


periment has demanded the price. 


Presenting it as “a question that will not 


down,” Mr. Hollis asks: 
Granted that organized athletics, the fraternity 


system, the amassing of credits, are wise policies 
with which to meet the problem of the indifferent 


Visits were later made 
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Mr. Hollis asks further question 
vhole philosophy of loyalty to 
creat fraud? ... How ean 
Greek letters? 


bring but terrible and 
to man, fraternity to tra 

America, “like a wise shopkeeper, 
best goods in its windows, on its ea 


coasts,” Mr. Hollis, who fo 
“the Middle West certainly hates individual 


declares 


He concludes: 


RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING THE 
TEACHING OF JOURNALISM 


THREE resolutions cone rning the teaching ot 


journalism and a report salaries in news 


work were among outstanding fea 


paper 
tures of the 
York of the 


Schools and Departments of Journalism and the 


recent thre aay joint convention 


in New Association otf American 


American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
One declared that the 


journalism “regard with satisfaction” th 


teachers ot 


pro 


resolution 


gressive reduction of size of newspaper hea 


lines since the war “and hope for a further r 
duction until normal typography in accord with 
reasonable taste and pro 


the canons of sound 


portion 1s fully restored.” 

Another urged more attention to the study ot 
newspapers by those not intending to enter the 
profession, declaring that the newspaper “is 


our most significant social phenomenon.” A 


third advised that courses in news writing given 


in high and secondary schools be not considered 


journalism training nor as “in any sense prt 
paratory for the profession except in so far as 
students continue their preparation by a colleg 
course of at least four years.” 


A report on salary conditions in newspaper 
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work declared that while wages in various parts 


of the country were extremely hard to classify, 


nevertheless salaries apparently ranged up to 
$3,000 a year for reporters and copy-readers of 


forty-five years of The report said in 


age. 
part: 


The will submit that under present 


American conditions $3,000 is a now income for an 


committee 


educated professional man between the ages of 


thirty-five and forty-five, living under city con 


ditions, 

The general conclusion is that it is unwise to en 
courage young men to expect a satisfactory eco 
nomic return from an aptitude in journalism that 
is restricted to straight reporting, copy-reading, 
The 


rected toward qualifying the graduate to turn his 


make-up and the like. course should be di 
hand to fairly creditable magazine contributions, 


to an understanding of contemporary life deep 


enough to justify him occasionally in venturing 
upon a journalistic book, or on the other hand 
should train him in the problem of business man- 
agement and mechanical production cultivating his 
independence and any aptitude he may have for 


financial responsibility. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Tne following address to the American peo- 
ple has been issued by the American Library 


Association: 


The American Library Association invites the 
American people to a consideration of the service 
which libraries are now rendering, and to the possi- 
bilities of a much greater service, if larger financial 


means were available for their work. Through 


national, state, county, municipal and endowed 


publie libraries, continuous education may be pro- 
vided for all ages and classes of people at a very 
that of their 
No less important in the econ- 


small expense as compared with 
formal education. 
omy of daily life is the recreational service of 
libraries. 

The American Library Association believes and 
declares that the community served is primarily 
and directly responsible for the financial support 
of the library, as it is for the support of its schools. 
We believe, nevertheless, that through the provision 
of endowment or trust funds, supplementing those 
received from taxation, the work of libraries may 
be greatly extended, enriched and improved. This 
is especially true of funds devoted to the literature 
of a particular subject or the work of a particular 
department of the library. 
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In many communities the municipal publi 
brary has already been the recipient of a consider 
able number ot endowment or trust funds for spx 
The Pub] 
Library, for example, has nearly fifty such funds 
however, trust funds f 
It is this phase of 
publie service that the American Library Associa 


cific or general purposes. soston 


In most communities, 
libraries are almost unknown. 


tion especially recommends to the consideration of 
persons of means. Funds given for such purposes 
not only continue indefinitely to provide for tl 
enlargement of the educational opportunities of 
the people, but they may also serve as a splend 
memorial for an individual or group, carrying as 
they usually do a name identified with a servic 
that continues through the years. 

These 


supported libraries, but 


considerations apply not only to tax 
also to privately-endowed 
libraries giving a service free to all and to libraries 
of colleges, universities and other educational i: 
stitutions. 

The American Library Association recommends 
to library boards or others responsible for the ad 
ministration of libraries that the possibilities and 
opportunities of library trust funds be called to 
the attention of their constituency. It also sug 
gests that library boards see to it that proper legal 
authority is provided for the handling of such trust 
funds for the benefit of their particular library, 
if such authority does not already exist. It may 
be necessary in some states that legislation be en 
acted to enable library boards or other municipal 
authorities to function as trustees for the manage 
ment of such funds, so as to carry out the terms 
of a gift or bequest. The development of trust 
funds presents a vast field for constructive work 
on the part of library boards. The number, variety 
and size of trust funds add enormously to the dig 
nity and prestige of an institution, and especially 
to a tax-supported institution. It is most advisable, 
however, that gifts and bequests should be so made 
that changed conditions may be properly met in a 
legal way without destroying the usefulness and 
general purpose of the fund. 

The 
recommends to all persons contemplating the estab- 
lishment of trust funds for library purposes, either 
by gift or bequest, that before creating such funds, 
they consult with the librarian, or persons respon- 
sible for the administration of the library. The 
utmost care should be taken to avoid duplication of 
service, and to make these trust funds of the great- 


est possible use both for the present and for the 


American Library Association further 


future. 
The Committee on Library Revenues of the 
American Library Association recommends that the 
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the association approve the foregoing 
the American people and that the secre 

the association be instructed to give it the 
ssible distribution to the people of the 


i States and Canada. 


\PPROPRIATIONS FOR THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MINNESOTA 


gE the legislature’s special appropria 


480,000 for a main building at the 


Rapids Agricultural Station, the per- 


Minnesota’s in- 
drawn from the fund de 
| from 67.2 in 1923-24 to 65.9 in 1924-25, 

1.3 per cent., as shown in the annual 
Albert J. Lobb, 
Since draft 


of the University of 


state general 


the comptroller, 
g the fiscal year 1924~—25. 
report Mr. Lobb has been succeeded at 
versity by W. T. Middlebrook, formerly 
‘oller at Purdue University, and has be- 
associated with the Mayo Clinic in 
ter. 
increase of more than two per cent. or 
1.5 to 8.7 was recorded in receipts from 
and miscellaneous sources, which rose 
$381,179 to $508,131, of 
turned back to 


e profit on athleties. 


which sum 


the institution 


686.07 was 
inds for both years under comparison were 
by the 1923 
nee appropriation for both years was the 
$3,150,000. 


um there was a slight increase in returns 


legislature and the main 


In the second year of the 
the 23/100 mill tax allowed the university 
constitutional provision. They mounted to 

$45,000, or from $426,825 to $470,480. 
re was also an increase of about $35,000 in 
rest received from university investments, 
income derived from the federal govern- 
vent decreased so as to total but 4.2 per cent. 

f the whole in the year as against 4.6 of all in 
1923-24. 

The disbursements summary shows that the 
$1,076,- 
409.24, was the most expensive of the univer- 
sity’s branches and required in all 21.5 per cent. 
f the disbursements in 1924-25. Next most 
expensive was the arts college, which includes 


department of agriculture, costing 


among others all students preparing to enter 
professional courses. This college cost $659,- 
179, accounting for 13.1 per cent. of the total 
expenditure. Administration called for but 3.2 
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per cent. of the institution’s total outlay, or ir 


dollars, $161,661.65. Physical plan expenses, 


which ineludes all cost of reached 


$349,652 at the main campus and took up 7.3 
per cent. of the expense. 


Min 


improve 


During the year past the University of 
$549,147 on 


equipment. Only $17,581 


nesota spent permanent 


ments and was ex 


pended during the year in question on the 
main building at Grand Rapids for which the 
legislature had voted $80,000. 

The William 


Henry Eustis already turned over to the uni 


report shows that gifts from 
versity are valued at $1,060,224, and that the 
W. J. Murphy endowment is made up of bonds 
worth at par $354,000. During the year in 
come on the latter fund was $17,550, of which 
$17,218 was used in buying additional bonds 


with a par value of $16,000. 


RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A Cor 


ences, whose field is “the bases and mechanisms 


wciL for Research in the Social Sei 
of human living,” has been formed at Columbia 


University. Five research projects, it is an- 


nounced, are under way with the aid of the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me morial, and more 
are planned. 

The council, it was stated, brings under a 
single direction scattered group and individual 
effort, scholarship again deserting isolation to 
forma 
that 


from the 


seek support in organized action. Its 


tion, it was said, supplies fresh evidences 


“the closet philosopher” is passing 


social sciences just as “the garret genius” has 
passed from the physical sciences. 

Dr. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, dean of the 
Graduate Faculties, has been elected chairman 
of the council, made up of representatives of 
various schools of the university. 

Among the research projects already started 
is one inquiring into “Illiteracy in the United 
States,” under the direction of Professor Frank 
A. Ross, of the department of sociology. Pro- 
Bonbright, of the School of 
Business, is making “An Economic Study of the 
Public 


fessor James C. 


Laws of Business and 
Utilities.” 

“A Study of Source Material for a History 
of New York” is in charge of Professor Evarts 


Corporations 
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B. Greene, of the department of history. To 
Professor Franz Boas, of the department of an- 
been assigned the task of con 
the 
H. Hayes, of the depart- 


thropology, has 


ducting research among Navajo Indians. 
Professor Carlton J. 
ment ot history, is directing a study ot “Eco- 
nomic Internationalism in the Caribbean Re- 
rion.” 


In explanation of the aims of the council, 


Dean Woodbridge said: 


Council there has 


Research in the So- 


By actior f the University 


instituted a Couneil for 
Sciences which brings together for cooperation 
ual inquiry the several departments and 
the university which are interested in 

he bases and mechanisms of human living. 
The new organization should be an effective sup 
plement to the researches normally undertaken by 
individuals, departments and faculties. It should 


also serve to bring greater unity and cooperation 


into an enterprise which is apt to suffer unneces- 

sary dispersion in consequence of our departmental 

and faculty divisions. 
It is the outcome of 


sciences at the president’s house two years ago and 


a conference on the social 


of subsequent meetings of interested individuals. 
Already several researches have been approved and 
work upon them begun. 

These are supported in part out of the special 
research fund of the university and in part by a 
generous subsidy from the Laura Spelman Rocke 
feller Memorial. 

The gift of the memorial has made it possible 
to plan at once for important inquiries which will 
The council is, how- 


work it 


extend over a period of years. 
ever, in need of increased funds for the 
has planned. 

The laboratory of the social sciences is not some- 
thing which can be housed in a university building. 
It is society itself. Studies must be made in the 
field, either directly or by the assembling of mate- 
rials already available in consequence of direct 
study. 

There is need of much new and renewed explora- 
tion. All this involves an expenditure of money 
much in excess of what the university has nor- 
mally at its command for the maintenance of its 
established departments in the social sciences. 

The new enterprise it has undertaken should com- 
mand itself heartily to those who are alive to the 
present importance of disinterested and scientific 
inquiry into the factors which determine the char- 


acter of our civilization. 


Professor Roswell C. McCrea, who occupies 
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the Hepburn chair of economies in the Sel 
ot Business, characterized the council as “a ; 
departure at Columbia whose significanc: 


in facts not in fads and fancies.” He conti: 


Organized social research has grown ap: 


recent years. Under governmental auspices as 


as under private foundations research projé 


being fostered much as has been done in the 


5 
ical sciences. 
1 


Universities, for the have 


} 


ne social sciences CC 


most part, 
search in t momies, so 
anthropology, political science, business and 
dred fields 


members. 


to the initiative of individual 
This 


projects and has restricted the activities of s 


has limited the scope of res 


thinkers in a measure to speculative rather 
to strictly scientific work. 

Columbia University has recognized the ne 
organized, cooperative action in this field by est 
lishing a Council for Research in the social s 
made up of a group of representative fa 
members, under whose general oversight sums 
excess of $50,000 per annum will be spent f 
number of years to come in support of a se 
organized research projects. 

It is expected that the results of investigat 
undertaken with adequate staff, adequate fina 
support and adequate statistical tools, will 
ally lay foundations for scientific generalizatior 
economics, polities and the other social disciy 
above 


which will gradually lift their status 


level of the closet philosophizing of the past. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUI- 
DANCE ASSOCIATION 


THE National Vocational Guidance Asso 
tion is a nation-wide federation of people inter 
ested in promoting vocational and educationa 
\ 


guidance of the nation’s boys and girls. 
great is the interest in this subject that mem 


bership in the association has passed the twe!v: 
hundred mark, and is steadily climbing. Brane! 
organizations have been formed to the number 
of eighteen, as follows: New York City, Colun 
bia University and Rochester, N. Y.; Philadel 
phia and vicinity, and western Pennsylvania 


Cineinnati and northeastern Ohio; California 
and southern California; New England; Kansas 
City, Kan.; Washington, D. C.; Missouri and 
St. Louis, Mo.; Colorado; Minneapolis, Min: 
New Orleans, La., and Wiseonsin. The Co 
rado Vocational Guidance Association and 
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Vocat 


st members, having been chartered 


the last conference in February, 1925. 


ficers for the present vear are: 


Harold H. 


ry, Al ne &, 


Bixler, Atla 
Davis, Chicag 
Edward Rynearson, Pittsbu 
D. Kitson, Columbi:s 
Hayes, N. Y. City; Joh 
Mass.; Mary 


stewart, 


[his year’s conference of the National Voca 

al Guidance held in 
Vashington, D. C., February 18, 19 and 20. 
the Hotel Washington. 


Following is a résumé of the program: 


Association will be 


leadquarters are at 


eral Ve ¢ tings 2 
Book—C 


The Year yunselling. 
lacement. 


rsonnel Service i 


on Me etenags: 
Mental Measure 


Scholarships. 


ments. 


Occupational Information. 


Jont Sessions: 
National Committees of Bureaus of Occupation. 
National 


Principals. 


Association of Secondary School 


Banque t: 
Speakers of 


and personnel work. 


national reputation in education 


The Year Book, to be diseussed at the general 
meetings, is to be the first of a series in which it 
is intended to embody the fruit of the experi 
ence of active workers in the field of vocational 
guidance all over the country. The need for 
such a compilation has long been felt, but it 
is only now that methods and functions of 
counsellors have beeome sufficiently formulated 
to raise as standards for newly-organized gui- 
dance groups to follow. 

Anne S. Davis, 


Secretary 
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onal Guidance Association are 
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THE SUMMER QUARTER OF STAN- 
FORD UNIVERSITY 

AMONG the 

summer at 

Altred 


the Unive rsity ot 


Stantord 


University 


Pribram, who will 
Vienna to be 


ot history. He is a 


Francis 
actis 
AaCLINY 
recogniz 

period ol European 


World War, 


studies 


history 


and is the author 
in addition to hi 


Austria-Hungary,” 


published in 1920 


work 
ret Treaties ot 
Pr ‘ , 

rotesso 


in English and 


Moritz Geiger, who for the last three years ha 
been protessor ol philosophy 
ot Gottingen, will serve 
philosophy. 

Dr. Charles Jesse Bullo« k, appoi ter 


ing prolessor Of economics, 1s chi 


committee on economic research at 


University and director of its operations 

In geology, while emphasis will be placed or 
field, courst 
campus, The pro 
Warren D. Smith, head of the 


department of geology 


reologic studies in the the 


usual 
will be given on the visiting 
fessor will be Dr. 
at the | niversity ol 
gon. Dr. Smith is particularly well inform 
on the geology revion 
The chair ot political science will 
Corwin, 


the summer by Dr. Samuel 
MeCormick 


protessor ot 


Princeton University. 

The visiting professor in physiology will be 
Dr. R. A. Moore, of Rutgers College, one of th 
who has already distinguished 


younger men 


himself in his work. His course will be giver 
at Hopkins Marine Station, Pacific Grove, wher 
the work in zoology, biology and botany is car 
ried on through the summer quarter. 

The School pro 
tessors Ralph ££ Aigler, protessor ol law at 
the Michigan; William 


Hale, dean of the University of Oregon Law 


Law will have as visiting 


University of Green 
School; R. Justin Miller, professor of law at 
the University of Minnesota, and James Wig 
gins Simonton, professor of law at the Univer 
sity of Missouri. 

As usual, the School of Education will pro 
vide courses covering the state requirements for 
certification of teachers and school executives, 
as well as the advanced work for those seeking 


degrees, of whom there are always a large num- 
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ber. Of the 335 students registered in educa- 
tion last summer, 215 held the A.B. degree and 
46 the degree of A.M. 
Dr. John A. Sellards 
ministrative work as director of the 


will continue his ad- 


summer 


quarter. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
pa. W. T- 


University of Cincinnati, was elected president 
of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors at the meeting. Dr. 
William B. Munro, professor of municipal gov- 
ernment at Harvard University, was elected a 
vice-president, and Dr. H. W. Tyler, professor 
Institute 


Semp.e, professor of Latin in the 


recent Chicago 


of mathematies at the Massachusetts 


of Technology, was reelected secretary. 

Dr. Paut H. Hanus, professor emeritus of 
the history and art of teaching at Harvard 
University, has been appointed Inglis lecturer 
for 1926. The title of his address is “Oppor- 
tunity and Aecomplishments in Secondary Edu- 
The Inglis lectureship in secondary 
graduate 


cation.” 


education was established by the 
school of education to honor the name of the 
late Professor Alexander Inglis, who at the 
time of his death in 1924 was an outstanding 


leader in the field of secondary education. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT DanieL L. Marsa, of Bos- 
ton University, will meet the “official family” 
of the university for the first time at a banquet 
on January 19, at which the guests will include 
Governor Alvan T. Fuller, recently elected 
trustee of the university, Mayor Malcolm E. 
Nichols, of Boston, and Bishop William F. 
Anderson, since January 1, 1925, acting presi- 
dent of the university. 

Tue list of those receiving the decoration of 
the crown of Belgium for assistance in ecollect- 
ing a fund for the restoration of the library 
of Louvain University, in addition to Dr. 
Graves and Dr. O’Shea, recently reported, in- 
cludes George G. Ryan, president of the New 
York Board of Education; Dr. Vernon Kellogg, 
secretary of the National Research Council; 
Perrin C. Galpin, of the Belgian Relief Com- 
mittee Educational Foundation; Henry S. Has- 
kell, of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, and the Right Reverend Joseph 
M. Francis, Bishop of Indiana. 
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THE annual $1,000 prize of the American 


Association for the Advancement of Science 
to the author of a notable contribution to se; 
ence presented at the meeting was awarded to 
Dr. Dayton C. Miller, professor of physies at 
the Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The award Dr. Miller's 


address on “The Michelson-Morley Ether-Drift 


was based on 


Experiment.” 


Dean Roscoe Pounp, of the Harvard Law 
School, who has been engaged at Washington 
since October 26 in the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes, has returned to his post 
in Cambridge. In October, Dean Pound was 
appointed by President Coolidge to sit on the 
Board of Arbitration on British-American af- 
fairs. The other members of the tribunal are 
Senator Albert Nerinx, professor of public law 
at Louvain and senator of the kingdom of Bel- 
gium, president of the board, and the Right 
Honorable Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, G.C.M.G., 
the English representative. 


Dr. ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, of London, founder 
of the Workers Educational Association and 
chairman of the World Association for Adult 
Education, is en route to the University of Cali- 
fornia to deliver the Errol lectures. He will 
later visit Canada. 


SENATOR ANDRE Honnorat, former Minister 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts of France, 
as special delegate of France, conveyed the 
greetings of Ambassador Daeschner at the dedi- 
cation in New York last week of the French In- 
stitute Building, 20 East Sixtieth Street, which 
is provided as a home for the Museum ot 
French Art. 


JouN Burnet, professor of Greek at the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew, Scotland, arrived in the 
United States on December 30. He is lecturing 
at the University of California. 


Dr. Louris I. Harris, a member of the staff 
of the New York City Department of Health 
for the past eighteen years, has been appointed 
commissioner of health of that department by 
Mayor Walker. Since his original appointment 
in 1907 in the diagnostic division, Dr. Harris 
has served successively as medical inspector ot 
the child hygiene division, assistant to the chiet 
of the division of preventable diseases, chief of 
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ireau of industrial hygiene and, since 1917, 
lirector of the division of preventable dis- 


ert S. RAUBENHEIMER has been promoted 
associate professor of education at the 
California. 


ersity of Southern 


REVEREND Dr. PETER AINSLIE, pastor of 
Christian Temple, has accepted a resident 
tureship in the department of Biblical liter- 
ture at Goucher College. 
Water T. 


the Pennsylvania State College since 1919, 


EvLper, who has been connected 
s been appointed associate professor of in- 


rial education at Rutgers University. 


Dr. AtpertT O. Hayes, of Ottawa, Canada, 

: heen appointed visiting professor at Lafay- 
College to fill the vacaney in the geology 

partment caused by the death of Dr. Fred- 
B. Peck. 

FRANKLIN E. Parker, Jr., a lawyer of New 
City, has been appointed to the library 


of Harvard University, as honorary 
rator of English literature in the eighteenth 


ntury. 

Dr. Joun O. Evsen, who was president, for 

me time, of the Mayville, Ky., State Normal 
School, has become a professor in the Hamma 


t 


Divinity Sehool, in Springfield, Ohio. 


A new school building in Plainfield, N. J., 


has been named for the superintendent of 


schools, Dr. Henry M. Maxson. 


GeorGe H. Covey, of Katonah, superinten- 
dent of schools of the third supervisory district 
of Westchester county, was elected president of 
the New York State 
a recent meeting of the house of delegates. 

A. J. 
school of Des Moines, is the new president of 
the Iowa State Teachers’ Allen 

Nieman has been elected president of the 


Teachers Association at 


Burton, principal of the East high 
Association. 


msolidated school section. 


Miss Mamie B. Lane, who served as super- 
ntendent of Tehama County, Calif., has re- 
signed to aecept the position of state commis- 
Paul D. Hender- 
son, of Molinos, sueceeds Miss Lang as county 


sioner of elementary schools. 


superintendent. 
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W. W. ANKENBRAND, of Pleasantvi!le, Ohio, 
has accepted a position on the faculty of the 
Eastern Illinois Teachers’ College, and has been 
succeeded by Mr. R. M. Eyman, for three years 


principal of the Pleasantville high school. 

JoHn W. 
dent of schools at Freeport, N. Y.. to sueceed 
DuBois. Mr. Dodd 


principal of the high school, and had been aet 


Dopp has been named superinten 


George F. was former) 
ing superintendent since the opening of the 


school 


year. 


M. J. KENDALL, principal of the Priest School, 
Manchester, Mass., has resigned to become dis- 
trict Norwich, 


Vermont. 


superintendent of schools at 


Joun A, 


at Bisbee, Arizona, has been appointed by Gov 


schools 


SEXSON, superintendent of 


ernor Haub a member of the State Board of 


Education. 

Marcus Aaron has been reelected president 
of the Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. N. R. Criss has been elected vice president 


board of education at 


and Mr. George W. Gerwig secretary. 


THE Cincinnati board of education has elected 
William J. Shroder, president; Dr. F. B. Dyer, 


vice-president, and Robert Shafer, secretary. 


AFTER serving Harvard University for five 
years as controller, Frederick S. Mead, ’87, of 
Arthur L. Endicott, 


94, bursar, has been named acting controller. 


Brookline, has resigned. 


THe daily press reports that Jean Painlevé, 
son of the eminent mathematician, recently pre 
mier of France and now Minister of War, plans 
to make money to increase the facilities of the 
Sorbonne laboratory in which he is working by 


becoming temporarily a motion picture actor. 
Dr. JaAL Dastur C. Pavey, who recently re- 


ceived a Ph.D. degree at Columbia University 


after four years of study there, sailed last week 
According to the New York Sun, 


for Bombay. 
Dr. Pavry will soon become high priest of the 
Parsees, a religious body in India numbering 
succeeding his 


more than a million 


father, who is reported to be dying. 


persons, 


Dr. Crarues A. Prosser, director of the Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute at Minneapolis, is 


riving a series of lectures in Boston under the 
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auspices of the educational committee of the 
Twentieth Century Club 


Proressor W. W. Cuarrers, of the school of 
education of the University of Chicago, gave an 
address on “Problems in Curriculum Construe- 
tion” before the national council meeting of Phi 
Delta Kappa in Chicago on December 30, 
Other speakers on the professional program 
were: Wesley L. Brown, research director, New 
Trier Township High School, Kenilworth, LL. 
on “Personnel Work in Education,” and Logan 
M. Anderson, associate supervisor of training, 
R. R. Donnelly Company, The Lakeside Press, 
Chicago, on “The School Master in Industry.” 


ALBert 8. Cook, state superintendent of edu- 
cation; Miss I. Jewell Simpson, assistant state 
superintendent, and Miss Teresa Wiedefeld, as- 
sistant supervisor of elementary schools, were 
among the principal speakers at a two-day con- 
ference of school superintendents and super- 
visors held in Easton, Md., beginning on Janu- 
ary 15. 

Dr. Luis Miré Quesapa, professor of the 
philosophy of education in the University of 
San Marcos, Peru, has established a seminar for 
“investigating the psychological and educational 
value of mental tests and the conditions under 
which they may be introduced into the schools 
for the purpose of determining differences in 
mental ability among the students.” 


Dr. Joun Rosert Sim, professor emeritus 
of mathematics in the College of the City of 
New York, died on December 22, aged seventy- 
six years, 

Tue formal dedication of the $500,000 high 
school in Dunkirk, N. Y., took place on Novem- 
ber 30, with addresses by Dr. Thomas E. Fine- 
gan, formerly deputy commissioner of educa- 
tion in this state, and by Frederick R. Darling, 
superintendent of schools at Dunkirk. 


Tue President’s Committee on Outdoor Ree- 
reation has extended an invitation to the Na- 
tional Conference on Outdoor Recreation and 
to the members of the General Council to meet 
in Washington, D. C., January 20 and 21. The 
sessions of the conference are public and will 
be held in the Assembly Rooms of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce beginning at 
10:00 A. M., on Wednesday, January 20. 
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There will be an afternoon session at the 
chamber and an evening smoker session at a 
place to be announced later. Sessions will con 
tinue throughout Thursday concluding with a 
meeting of the general council for the election 
of officers for the new year. The conference 
will be devoted to the consideration of federa! 
and state responsibilities in the outdoor field 
and the determination of a program for the 
consideration of the President’s Committee. On 
Thursday evening at half past seven at the May 
flower Hotel a formal dinner will be given by 
the Conference in compliment to the President's 
Committee. Honorable John Barton Payne wil! 
preside and Honorable Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, will speak. 

Tue Textile Section of the American Home 
Economics Association, through its committee 
on research and standardization, offers a fel- 
lowship of $300 to be used during the schoo! 
year 1926-1927 at a college or university of 
recognized standing. The research involved is 
to be done under the direction of a member of 
the staff who has made contributions in the field 
of textile research either personally or through 
the work of students. Receipt of applications 
will close March 1, 1926. Requests for applica 
tion blanks should be sent to Miss Ruth O’Brien, 
Bureau of Home Economies, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


THE Society for Ethical Culture of New 
York City will receive more than $1,700,000 
under the will of Robert B. Hirsh, in addition 
to the following smaller bequests: Hudson Guild, 
$25,000; Cooper Union, $20,000; Educational 
Alliance, $10,000, and the Hebrew Technical In- 
stitute for Boys and the Hebrew Technical In- 
stitute for Girls, $10,000 each. In leaving the 
residuary estate to the Society for Ethical Cul 
ture, he requested that the income be used for 
the education of deserving boys and girls and 
for men and women studying to become 
teachers. 


AN appropriation of 160,000 yen for the en 
couragement of physical training is to be in 
eluded in the next year’s budget as a result 
of the success of Physical Training Day in 
Japan on November 3. 


AccorDING to newspaper reports, Yale Uni- 
versity will receive $600,000 and the Sheffield 
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under the will of 
St. John Sheffield, ’63, of 


filed in New York. 


School $300,000, 


Proy idence, 


will of Edward F. formerly a 


itian, the $90,000 is 


sum oft 
lish scholarships in the Uni 


‘troit and in the University High 


institute, to serve as a 


Spanish scientific men, is assured by 


+200,000 from the Rockefeller Founda 


SICO-CHEMICAL 


rhe site of the building will be provided 
Spanish Government. It probably will 


the Museum of Natural Sciences in this 


Albany, N. Y., 


sed its salary schedule so that now the 


ard of education of 
m for teachers of kindergarten through 

rrade is $1,900, seventh grade $1,975, 
hth grade $2,050. Any teacher in this 
bachelor’s degree in eol- 
$100. 


who obtains a 
ceives one additional increment of 
aximum for high-school teachers is $2,300 
this 


receives an 


teacher in group receiving a 


degree additional inere 


f $100. 


England 


the New 


ation of Chemistry Teachers, a course of 


the auspices of 
rated lectures for teachers is being given 
e protessors of the Massachusetts Institute 
the the 
ns of January 6 and 20, February 3 and 17, 
ch 3 and 31 and April 14. 


institute on atter- 


Technology at 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CONNECTICUT COLLEGE COURSE 
IN “THE ART OF LIVING” 

CONNECTICUT COLLEGE is giving this year a 

se called “The Art of Living.” 

lf that usually exists in the mind of the 


Aware of 


between her “practical life” and her 


knowledge,” aware also of the unrelated 
of the student’s bits of 


these are acquired from a study of special- 


racter information 
«l fields, we have thought to institute a course 
should have as its primary aim, correla- 
1) of the various fields of knowledge and 


of skill entered by the student during he col 
lege career; and (2) between the knowledge and 
skill that is acquired in the class room, the lab 
oratory, ete., and practical life in “ 


affairs” into which the student 
graduation. 

There is represented in these 
correlation the theoretical and the 
pulse towards unity. In the first case, we are 
trying to help the student to some appreciation 
of the organie character of knowledge, of the 


relationship that therefore exists, e.g., between 
the 
“intuitive” knowledge of the poet and the ex 
the 


various sciences or between the implicit, 


plicit, consciously-grounded knowledge of 


scientist, ete. In the second case, 


the 
future hfe 
on that 


help the student to visualize something of 


main outlines and interests of her 


in the “actual” world, to bring to bear 


visualized life and its problems and plans the 
insight and the training she is developing in 
college. 


Twelve instructors, representing the major 


departments in the college curriculum, are co 


operating in the course. Lectures are piven, 


also, at appropriate places by the president of 


the college, by a physician, and by a lawyer of 
Review and quiz hours are scat 


the 


New London 


tered throughout year. A considerable 


] 


amount of reading is required with eritical re 


ports thereon. In general each instructor re 
quires from the student an essay on some topie 
in the field under study at the time. This essay 
is based on material obtained from reading and 
from class lecture notes. 

The course is listed under the department of 
home economics. Where in the work emphasis 
is laid on the practical aspect of knowledge and 
skill, it is done so far as possible from the point 
the 


of view of the efficient, cultured woman in 


home. 

The instructors are aware of the difficulties 
inherent in an attempt to give successfully a 
this kind, in 
ambitious than the popular orientation courses 


that the 


course of one sense even more 


of the day; but they are also aware 
need for this kind of course is directly propor 
Higher education, or 
that does 


tional to its difficulty. 
any education, that does not “take,” 
not do something to the student’s self and to 
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her point of view, is not education. If this 
course helps ever so little in making knowledge 
really vital and thought really purposive, it will 
be in our judgment successful. 

We have at the present time just completed 
three months of our course. The students en- 
rolled, who have cooperated well with the in- 
structors from the first, are finding their work 
interesting and profitable, judging from their 
spontaneous, unsolicited reactions. 

FraNK E. Morris 

CONNECTICUT COLLEGE, 

NEW LONDON 


DISCUSSION 
SCIENCE TEACHING IN THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS 

In the issue of Scnoo. anp Society dated 
November 21, 1925 (Vol. 22, No. 569, pp. 633- 
639), there is an article by R. A. Millikan which 
demands comment. With some of Mr. Milli- 
kan’s major theses I am in hearty agreement, 
namely that we have scarcely begun to touch 
the possibilities in science instruction in second- 
ary schools, that among the important things 
to be considered are the formulation of the 
courses of study, the determination of methods 
and the preparation of teachers. I should also 
concur with him in the desirability of three 
years of sequential science in high schools. 

But that the elements in the problem of 
secondary-school science “are simple and defi- 
nite and that the mere statement of these ele- 
ments at once points the way at least to the 
next steps in their solution’’ seems to me an 
optimism born of ignorance. His statement 
that the successful technique of teaching high- 
school physies and also other high-school sci- 
ences is now pretty well known, a technique 
which he claims has been worked out by trial 
and error, is far from the truth. If one had 
made fifty years ago a similar statement in re- 
gard to medicine, namely, that the technique 
of treating diseases had been thoroughly deter- 
mined by the preceding centuries of the trial 
and error method, he certainly, in the light of 
the advances made in the last fifty years by the 
scientific method, could justly have been accused 
of rashness. The scientific study of the effi- 
ciency of the various types of procedure in the 
teaching of physies and other sciences has 
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only just begun. The curious thing is that me 
who are supposed to be saturated with the s 
entifie attitude of mind fail to see that the prob. 
lems of teaching must be attacked in the same 
scientific way as the problems of the physica! 
and biological sciences. Surely the trial and 
error method would not go far in settling the 
problems on which the present day physicist 
at work. Nor can we expect them to be more 
successful in settling the problems of teaching 

It seems to me that the article in question 
commits a second breach in the fundamenta! 
principles of scientifie thinking. It conclude 
that because contemporaneously there is a de 
cline in the percentage enrollment in the old 
line sciences in Minnesota and a gain in genera 
science that the latter is the cause of the former, 
And yet to conclude that two sets of phenomena 
which are occurring simultaneously must be r 
lated as cause and effect is a characteristic fault 
of immature thinking. The statistics from 
Minnesota show similarly that during this 
period there has been a marked increase in 
the enrollment in agriculture and domestic 
science. Would it not be just as reasonable t 
conclude that these were the offenders against 
the old-line sciences rather than general sci 
ence? The last figures of the United States 
Commissioner of Education show that the in- 
crease in the percentage enrollment, country 
over, in general science from 1910 to 1922 is 
even greater than that quoted for Minnesota. 
During this same period there has been a 
marked decline in the enrollment in Latin, Eng- 
lish and mathematies. Yet it is hardly possible 
that the increase in the enrollment in genera! 
science is responsible for the decline in these 
other subjects. Furthermore the decline in the 
percentage enrollment of the old-line sciences 
began and continued for several years before 
general science was commonly introduced into 
the high-school curriculum. Such declines not 
only in the old-line sciences, but in such sub- 
jects as English, Latin and mathematics, are 
apparently more logically explained by the fact 
that the number of subjects offered in the high- 
school curriculum has been constantly increasing 
for a generation, and if a given body of stu- 
dents is subdivided into a continually increas 
ing number of groups the percentage in each is 
evidently bound to decline. 
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very glad to know that the institution 
) Mr. Millikan is head is putting in such 
rehensive program for the training of 
I wish all universities 
But that the best 


cet a teacher of science for secondary 


ers ol 


science, 
‘ofit by the example 
centers of scientific 


is “in the great 


n the country; in the graduate schools 


ence’ is not axiomatic. These graduate 
are not as a rule interested in giving 
tudents a broad foundation in science 
rses in botany, zoology, chemistry, physics, 

astronomy, ete., with a view to pre 
the student for teaching, but they en- 
e him to specialize in a single line or in 
related lines with a view to his develop 
More 


it such institutions rarely encourage the 


as a potential research worker. 
to select courses that will acquaint him 


problems of the teaching of science, 


it for granted apparently that all one 
to learn to become a successful teacher 
subject matter that he is going to teach. 
one realizes that in such typical states as 


Illinois 
of the 


and Wisconsin, 


high 


teacher schools, it is evident 


Michigan, 
five per cent. schools are 
that the sci- 
teacher must handle all the science that 
taught and probably some other subjects as 

The breadth of preparation required for 

training is rarely achieved in the great 
versities. Moreover the high-school teacher 

d from the graduate schools of science 

out with no appreciation of the objectives 

secondary-school education, or of the prin- 
es of selection of the subject matter, or its 
anization. He does not realize that he is 
ng with a group of pupils that have a 
logy peculiarly their own. He teaches as 

has been taught at the graduate level. He 
ably uses a text-book, an abridgement of 

lege text, written by a university professor 

organization of material and presenta- 

s that of the mature scientist and not that 
the adolescent pupil. He needs training in 
science and art of pedagogy, quite as much 


Modern peda- 


the sciences he is to teach. 
ean help him because it solves his teach- 
‘ problems on a basis of scientific fact. 
Exuiot R. DowniInG 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
THE ScHOOL OF EDUCATION 


QUOTATIONS 


THE USES OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Dr. J. McKeen Carrett, in his presidential 


address before the American Association for 


the Advancement of Science, at the opening 
session in Kansas City, gave numerous illustra 
tions of the psychology which is concerned not 


with introspection but with quantitative mea 


surements and objective results and with con 
well as The literary 


those 


consciousness. 
like to 


duct as 


diversions of who narrate what 


feel, or 


they think they think, or feel they 


imagine they imagine, are characterized by him 


as contributing about as much to a science of 
psychology as similar stories about rheumatism 
contribute to the 


and other human ills would 


science of pathology. The psychology which 
his school of scientists professes and practices 
goes into the street and the office and the shop 
to make its observations and to give its advice. 
It discerns differences due to native endowment 
or merely to experience. It measures the inter 
val between a sound and the sequent lifting of a 
hand, and computing the consciousness involved 
in the physiological processes, gives advice con 
cerning a matter as practical as the selection of 
taxi drivers. It watches the movements, phys 
ical and mental, of the men with the pick and 
shovel, the typewriter and the ledger and of 
every type of activity through to the organiza 
tion of the work of the executive or congress 
of a nation in order to tell how productivity 
may be increased and effort and fatigue less 
ened. It observes the reactions which are made 
to what is brought to the mind by the eye or 
ear in books 
methods of learning to read most rapidly and 
By the use of 


and newspapers and suggests 
selects the most legible page. 
its tests, which research will perfect, it could 
perhaps effect a direct saving to transportation 
corporations alone of tens of millions of 
dollars. 

The human psycho-physical organism has had 
to make its adjustments to a constantly chang 
the in 


civiliza 


ing world. “It was not adapted to 


numerable demands of modern 
It is the business of psychology to help 


Scientific 


new 
tion.” 
this plastic creature to adapt itself. 
research and the application of science in the 
course of 150 years has helped man to increase 
fourfold the productivity of his labor and at 


the same time doubled the length of his life. 
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It has, moreover, shortened the hours of routine 
tasks, while it has doubled consumption. And 
it is now stated that if the resources provided 
by science were only “properly distributed,” 
there is sufficient wealth to enable all to share 
in the “desirable luxuries” which science has 
created and to enjoy in full measure the “most 


nearly ultimate goods of life.” Such a distri- 
bution will be possible, it is further contended, 
when we have an applied science of psychology 
universally applied. 

No better brief summary can be written of 
science’s achievements than that with which Dr. 
Cattell closes his presidential address : 


The applications of science have abolished 
slavery and serfdom, the need of child labor, the 
subjection of women; they have made possible uni- 
versal education, democracy and equality of oppor- 
tunity, and have given us so much of these as we 
have. Science has not only created our civilization; 
it has given to it the finest art and the truest faith. 
The advancement of science should be the chief 
concern of a nation that would conserve and in- 


crease the welfare of its people. 


After this, one is ready to agree that for an 
optimist the greatest misfortune is to have been 
born long ago, and to add that the greatest 
fortune is to be leading on the forees of sei- 
ence in the advance upon the unknown, as the 
thousands now gathered at Kansas City are 
unitedly attempting—astronomers, geographers, 
chemists, physicists, biologists, economists, soci- 
ologists, doctors, scientists in every field of hu- 
man knowledge, under the guidance of a scien- 
tifie psychology of human welfare.—The New 


York Times. 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Medieval and Late Latin Selections; for the use 
of college students. By CHartes Upson 
CLARK and JosiaH BetHea GAME. Chicago: 
Mentzer, Bush and Company. 1925. 


Tue first thing the reader will feel like saying 
about this book is that it is entertaining in every 
page and line of the text, and that the sensible 
and simple introductions and notes do not ob- 
seure its purpose by length and learning. His 
next thought will probably be that the book will 
admirably satisfy the desire common among 
teachers of Latin for something in their tongue 
corresponding to the “easy reading” so effee- 
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tively used by the the modern language tea: 
In Medieval and Late Latin Selections we have 
something really easy and really Latin 
really interesting and of real value. The thir: 
pages and twenty-seven selections of Part 
range in time from Gregory of Tours to Eras 
mus of Rotterdam, and illustrate Bede, Geoffr 
of Monmouth, the Irish Tnugdal, Prester Jo}, 
the Mirabilia Romae, Gervase of Tilbury, a 
others. Part II, with three’times as much ma 
terial, presents twelve authors. Here we beg; 
with the fascinating Jerome, and are introduced 
to Gregory the Great, Columbanus, Bonayen 
tura, Peter Martyr of Anghiera in his narra 
tives of Columbus and the early discoverers, a: 
the always interesting Erasmus Story-telling 
prevails, and marvels abound, yet without pr 
venting the content from being rich in details 
of fact and serving in a sort as a mirror 
medieval life. The book is delightful above a 
for human interest. It should be kept at hand 
by the teacher of Latin not only in college but 
in the high school, for use as supplementary 
class exercise, or as outside reading, or as read 
ing in regular course, and it will be found ex 
ceedingly pleasant also by the general reader 
out of college who wishes to keep alive 
illusion that he learned to read Latin in his 
classical courses. 

GRANT SHOWERMAN 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


PREDICTING SUCCESS IN COLLEGE AT 
THE TIME OF ENTRANCE 

THE principle of basing judgment regarding 
probable success in college upon the combina- 
tion of several kinds of information about the 
student was proposed by the writer in tw 
studies' reported in this journal. In the see- 
ond study dealing with a group of students 
who entered this college in 1917, use was made 
of high school scholarship, psychological tests, 
the proportion of advanced studies elected in 
the high school and the first three themes wmt- 
ten in freshman English. It was clearly show» 
that the combination of several measures gave 
more reliable prediction than the use of any 
one of those measures alone. 

1ScHOOL AND Society, November 20, 1920, and 
April 1, 1922. 








16, 1926] 


third study begun in 1921 more com 
nd aceurate data from the high schools 

greatly improved psychological tests 
ailable. A combined rating scale based 
h-school reeords and tests given freshmen 
rance Was applied to the groups of stu 
from the 
The 


a certain 


entering the college each year 
hools of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
below 


that those who fell 


n the ratings would be unsuccessful in 


work proved true within a very small 


e following year Leland Stanford Univer 
undertook a similar study, combining the 
ndike intelligence tests and the high-school 
rds. Although the 

the combined ratings and the first two 


eorrelations obtained 


rters of freshman work are not as high as 

e reported from our study at Minnesota, the 

tanford experiment confirms our findings that 
bination of the two measures gives much 

re satisfactory results than either alone. 
Previous reports of this method have dealt 
ly with freshman scholarship. It is not 
afe to assume, however, that measures which 

»a high correlation with freshman scholar- 

are therefore fully satisfactory for pre- 
ting final suecess or failure in college work. 
he question arises, how far are freshman marks 
measure of a student’s ability? Also, how 
ny students do poorly in the freshman year 
uit later retrieve themselves and go on to gradu- 
on? It is important to report the perform 
ce of the groups studied over longer periods. 

The groups studied each year consisted of the 
ative-born white pupils who graduated from 
the high sehools of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
n June and entered the college in September 

the same year. 

I. The 1921 Group: This was the first group 
on which the present method of prediction was 
worked out. As the same method is being ap- 
plied to each successive class it is highly in- 
structive to examine the results in comparison 
with the college work of this group during four 
years, 

226 and 206 


The group consisted of men 


* SCHOOL AND Society, June 28 and July 5, 1924. 


Proctor in ScHooL aNp Sociery, October 10, 


, 
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threshold of coll 


The 


het ween 


women. 


loeated the percentile 


36 for men and between ratings 30 and 31 for 


women. As the threshold was drawn there were 


placed below it eighty-seven men and twenty 


eight women, including two men and two women 


who had satisfactory marks in their freshman 


work, the records of which were already in 


hand. The two men have remained in the uni 
versity and entered the law 
third 


in law in 


school. One has 
the other in one 
1924-25. Of the 
Edu- 


cation and has a standing slightly below satis- 


eonditions in one and 
fourth of his work 


women one transferred to the College of 


factory, the other remained in liberal arts and 
has satisfactory marks but has not completed 
in four years the credits required for gradua 


tion. 
the 


below 


fell 
work 


Among those whose ratings 


threshold and 
satisfactory, the following should be mentioned. 


whose freshman was un 


Two men, although retarded in progress by one 


year, have now satisfactory marks in law and 


dentistry, respectively. One man after repeat 


ing the freshman year at another university has 
satisfactorily completed his junior year in lib 
eral arts. One woman in this college and two 
who have transferred to the College of Educa- 
attained C standing but have not 


tion have 


credits. 
that no 


completed the normal number of 
statements it 


fell below the threshold 


From these appears 


student whose ratings 
can be regarded as a wholly satisfactory college 
student; that the records of a few stand as a 
credit to the college for helping them to find 
themselves after a poor start and that some of 
these will eventually graduate. None of these 
students has attained an average standing above 
C. The number placed below the threshold in 
this study was 26.6 per cent. of the group. 
There is a noticeable correlation between the 
combined ratings and the length of stay in the 
university. The following facts regarding vol 
untary cancellations and withdrawals will illus- 
trate this. There have been 187 voluntary with 
drawals, only five of which occurred during the 
fourth year of residence. Not one of the thir- 


teen students whose combined ratings were 


above 90 percentile has left the university. Of 
the 74 students who did not return after three 


quarters or who cancelled earlier, only five had 
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ratings above 75, only 16 had ratings above 
60 and only 27 had ratings above 50. Of the 
total 187 withdrawals, 13 had ratings above 75 
percentile, 48 had ratings above 60 and 72 had 
ratings above 50. More than 60 per cent. of 
the voluntary withdrawals occurred among those 
whose ratings were below the average and 93 
per cent. occurred among those having ratings 
below 75 percentile. The proportions of with- 
drawals is greater among those with lower rat- 
ings. Of the 27 who withdrew the first quar- 
ter only one had a rating above 75, two above 
60 and six above 50 percentile. As would be 
expected there is a higher correlation between 
marks and voluntary withdrawals. Of the 187 
withdrawals only 35 had an average standing 
of C or higher. This is 18.7 per cent. Of the 
218 who stayed in the university twelve quar- 
ters 139, or 60 per cent., had average marks 
of C or higher. This included all those whose 
residence has been interrupted, four of whom 
had once been dropped for low scholarship. 

Since the 1922 group was also used in the 
development of the method with the aid of the 
freshman scholarship records, we shall pass to 
the report on the later groups, in the case of 
which actual prediction was undertaken. 

iI. The 1923 Group: This group ineluded 
148 men and 154 women, total 302. The num- 
ber was smaller than that in 1921 because some 
of the small high schools were omitted from the 
study. The prediction of success or failure was 
made at the opening of the freshman year and 
purposely was made in such a way as to give 
a severe test of the technique thus far devel- 
oped. The threshold of college ability proved 
to be correctly drawn for women between per- 
centile ratings 30 and 31. For men it was 
drawn between ratings 45 and 46, which proved 
to be too high. If the threshold for men had 
been drawn between ratings 41 and 42, two men 
with ratings 42 and 44.5, respectively, who did 
satisfactory college work would have been 
placed above the line. Later experience has 
shown that it is unsafe to place the threshold 
even as high as rating 40. 

With the suggested modification of the thresh- 
old for men the students of this group dis- 
tribute themselves in correlation tables as fol- 
lows : 


Men Women Total 
51 34 53 | 97 104 | 111 
62 | 1 24/ 0 #486] 1 


The horizontal line represents the threshold 
of college ability. Students with satisfactory 
standing in college (average of C) are placed 
to the right of the vertical line. In other 
words, the ratings used enable us to select out 
of 302 freshmen at entrance 87 individuals 
(28.8 per cent.) who are unfitted for the first 
two years of college work, with only one sue. 
cessful student involved in the prediction. 

As in the 1921 group there is a positive eorre- 
lation between the ratings and the length of 
residence in college. Of the 95 students who 
left the university for all causes during or at 
the close of the freshman year 52 had ratings 
above the threshold and 43 below. The 52 con 
stituted 24.2 per cent. of all those above the 
threshold, while the 43 constituted 49.4 per 
cent. of all those below the threshold. 

Ill. The 1924 Group: This group included 
410 students, 214 men and 196 women. The 
threshold of college ability was drawn between 
the ratings 25 and 26 for the women and be- 
tween 35 and 36 for the men. 

The summaries of the correlation tables for 
freshman scholarship are as follows: 


Men Women Total 
94 | 62 82 | 89 176 | 151 
58 | 25 | 83 | 


At first there were 87 below the threshold of 
ability, but four of these canceled early with- 
out grade. Of the remaining 83 not one at 
tained a satisfactory standing. It remains to 
be seen whether any will do so later. 

Our experience with four classes gives a sufli- 
cient answer to the first problem set for solu- 
tion by these studies. By this procedure we 
ean select from a fairly homogeneous group of 
entering freshmen a body of students almost al! 
of whom will fall below the required standing 
in college work. At least 25 per cent. of the 
whole group and more than half of the even- 
tual failures in the group can thus be distin- 
guished at the time of entrance. This appears 
to be a much more reliable prediction than can 
be made by any form of intelligence tests alone, 
by examinations in content of preparatory sub- 
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alone, by setting a higher than passing 
le in high school work as the sole criterion, 
the judgments of teachers or principals. 
be able to select a large part of those stu 
ts who will fail in college is only a begin- 
¢, It is much more important to be able 
lect those young people who show promise 
distinguished suecess in college and in service 
ciety after graduation. These must be en- 
raged to enter college in greater numbers. 
among our present students there are 
who fail whose ratings appear satisfac- 
Can we distinguish the failures from the 
esses in this group? Are the failures neces- 
-y? Are they predictable? Can any stu- 
ts of the type included here be led to do 
sfaectory work by proper guidance or by 
re of conditions? 
The group constitutes the upper left quadrant 
e correlation tables. Some help toward 
» classification of these students can be se- 
red by analyzing their ratings in relation to 
ir college marks. 
There seems to be no absolute minimum of 
rank necessary to success in college. Stu- 
ts in the 1924 group who made a C- or 
average in their freshman work had test 
nks of 18, 17, 14, 11, 10, 9, 5 and 2.4 The 
vest high school rank in the same cases was 
Other students with C records in fresh- 
in work had high school ranks of 32, 29, 28, 
High-school rank seems to be more signifi- 
nt than test rank at the lower levels. Among 
and F students all sorts of rankings are 
ind, but low ranks in either test or high 
ol are more frequent than among C stu- 
Of more general significance than low rank- 
ng is inconsistency or lack of agreement be- 
tween test rank and high-school rank. Most 
the students in the 1924 group who showed 


a divergence of 30 percentile or more between 
their test rank and high-school rank made poor 
records in college. However, if the high-school 
rank was high the college record was more often 
satisfactory. When the test rank is very low, 


‘Some of these are doubtless cases of accident 
t of indisposition which prevented the student 
from doing himself justice in the test. These ac- 
cidents in no way affect the validity of the general 
method, which is based upon correlation with col- 

> work. 
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below 10, if the student has succeeded in col 
lege the high-school rank is found to be very 
high, usually above 90. 

The striking thing about this divergence of 
test and high-school ranks is that it makes little 
difference whether the test rank or the high 
school rank is the higher. This means that the 
pupil of good native ability who has loafed in 
high-school continues to loaf in college. This 
agrees with the observation of our Students’ 
Work Committee that the students of this type 
who turn over a new leaf in college are rela- 
tively few. Apparently character is formed be 
fore the college age. On the other hand, the 
facts mean that students who have completed 
the high-school course only by hard work and 
great industry, although they may have attained 
a relatively high standing, have reached the 
limits of their intellectual achievement and they 
find college work beyond their powers. 

Among the students who stand above the 
threshold of college ability in our combined rat 


ings we may distinguish roughly certain types: 


those whose ratings are consistent and 
fairly high; 

those with a considerable spread between 
high school and test ratings, one being 
high (approaching 90) ; 

those with a wide spread between ratings, 
neither being very high; 

those with both ratings low, near the 
threshold ; 


As there are all possible gradations among the 
ratings these types do not include all the cases 
but describe certain groupings which appear to 
bear some relation to the standing of the stu- 
dents in college. The distribution of these types 
in their college work at least roughly approxi- 
mates the following: types a and b include most 
of the successful students, who occupy the upper 
right quadrant of the correlation tables; types 
ec and d include few successes and represent 
roughly the upper left quadrant of the tables. 

The significance of these observations may 
be tested by reducing them to tentative for- 
mulae and applying them to the groups under 
study. Such a formula, taking account of the 
spread between test rank and high-school rank, 
of consistently low ranks in both high-school 
and tests and of cases of extremely low rank 
in either measure, has been applied to the 1924 
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group. This tentative rule selects 40 women 
and 40 men who, if the rule is valid, might be 
expected to have low records. Of the 80 stu- 
dents 75 did fall below C in the freshman year, 
two women and two men secured an average of 
C — and one man made C+. If these cases of 
error can be eliminated by the use of auxiliary 
forms of information we can make true predic- 
tions in a large majority of the cases of unfit- 
ness for college work. Although the data used 
for. the 1921 group are very different in cer- 
tain details which are important in this immedi- 
ate connection, the same rule applied to that 
group selects 50 students, of whom only four 
graduated and 38 had unsatisfactory records. 

These results of inspection of the records are 
presented, not as having final value, but be- 
cause they indicate the possibility of recognizing 
in advance a large part of those students who 
will fail in spite of apparent good native abil- 
ity. It is proposed to place under special ob- 
servation students who fall in the very doubtful 
class thus deseribed. By placing them in the 
hands of special counselors we may discover 
whether they can be stimulated to better per- 
formance. If not, we can advise them to seek 
employment better suited to them. 

Other data which have predictive value with 
reference to college ability may be used in the 
study of these cases. These include the inter- 
ests and previous experience and activities of 
the students themselves, the studies elected in 
high-school, sueh character estimates as we ean 
obtain from teachers and others and informa- 
tion about the education and oceupation of 
the parents. While it is too early to re- 
duce the above observations to mathematical 
formulae it is proposed to study these doubtful 
eases in the light of all the facts that can be 
obtained with the double purpose of discover- 
ing how to increase the number of true predic- 
tions of failure or of distinguished success and 
how to secure satisfactory work on the part of 
those who have sufficient ability. 


Before we can proceed much further with 
the development of tests of college ability we 
must know more about the validity of the col- 
lege marks with which we correlate our test 
scores. Here we meet two questions, one as 
to the general methods of college instruction 
and general validity of college marks, the other 


as to the validity of freshman marks in predict 
ing scholarship in the whole college course. A, 
interesting contribution to the latter subject has 
been made by Professor Bott,° who concludes 


that the student’s standing early in his course 


“is not itself reliable in a predictive sense,” 
and that “if an objective criterion for inte 
gence-test scores is to be had in terms of aca 
demie standing it should be determined in terms 
not of the early but of the later standing ot 
students.” 

The study of the performance through four 
years of a homogeneous group of 432 students 
gives some measure of the relative validity of 
the pre-freshman ratings used and the fresh 
man marks. Of the group studied 98 gradu- 
ated from some college of the university in four 
years and 17 made four years’ progress wit} 
satisfactory standing in one or other combined 
arts and professional course. Every one of 
these 115 students with clear records had satis 
factory ratings at entrance, while 24 of them 
had not a satisfactory standing (average of C 
in their freshman work. 

The number whose ratings at entrance were 
not satisfactory was 112. Of these none gradu 
ated and none made four years’ progress. Th 
number whose freshman marks were not satis 


-— 


factory was 277. Of these 25 graduated or 
made four years’ progress. However, 171 stu 
dents who secured less than one half honor 
point per credit carried in the freshman year 
did not graduate or make four years’ progress 
Four of these brought their standing up to ar 
average of C., 

A tabulation of the changes in the average 
marks of the members of the whole group shows 
that 114 students raised their average after th 
freshman year and that in 43 eases the im 
provement brought the student from below C 
to an average of C or higher. On the other 
hand 55 students lowered their average marks 
and 20 of these lost their standing of C. The 
remainder of the 432, namely 263, made no 
change in their average mark equal to one half 
honor point per credit. 

The following table tells the story of the 112 
stuaents who were below the threshold in their 
rating at entrance. 


5 Journal of Educational Research, September, 
1925. 
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threshold fixed each year after a study of the 
conditions prevailing that year will fall below C 


in college and that among those so selected 


scarcely more than one in a hundred will prove 


successful. 
Second, we have here a procedure which can 


be presented to students, to their parents and 


to the general public in such a manner as to 
meet with understanding and acceptance. 
When we deal only with actual facts proven 


in several years of experience it is possible to 
make parents believe that we are advising them 
for their children’s good. 

Third, we 


eolleve 


have here a procedure by which 


promising students can be recognized 
and by which the instruction in the various 
divisions or courses in the eollege can be made 
to render to society the greatest service. 
Fourth, we have here the beginning of meth 
ods for the selection of those who are promising 
for vocational training, for mechanical or 
clerical work, for salesmanship, and the like. 
Fifth, we have here the ground for active 
selection and encouragement of many highly 
promising students who do not come to college. 


Sixth, we have here a foundation for a ra- 


tional treatment of causes of college failures. 
Alleged causes for failure have usually been 
based on intuitive judgment. When judgment 
about a student is formed from personal con- 
ference without any scientific inquiry to ascer 
tain the real facts there enter into the conclu- 
sions too much of the subjective state of the 
emotional atti 


thinks 


student and too mueh of the 
of the 


that the 


tude observer. The boy who 


outside work which he must do to 


earn expenses is the cause of his failure is 
giving no more time and effort to that work 
than many others are giving who are good stu- 
take part 


The boy whose 


dents or honor students and who 


in eollege activities besides. 
failure is attributed to the fact that his father 
much money was spoiled long 


gives him too 


before he came to college. The facts resulting 
from systematic impersonal study, such as are 
cited in this article and in the work of many 
others, are to be explained on no other ground 
than that success in college is determined by 
mental ability and moral character. Then men- 


tal ability is inherited. The qualities of char- 


acter which make for success are also inherited 
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capacities and traits influenced by experience. 
training, discipline, habits. The moral character 
is well founded before the student comes to eo). 
lege. This does not relieve college faculties of 
the duty to use every possible means tor the cor- 
rection of faults of character wherever native 
mental ability justifies the student’s effort to 
secure college training. When the menta! abil. 
ity is lacking, the duty of the faculty is to try 
to place the student in an occupation suited to 
his capacity. This procedure is no less sym. 
pathetic than that of the personal and intuitive 
adviser and no less satisfying to cur human 
We can be most helpful 
the facts 


face the 


desire to be helpful. 
when we 
By this 
means we can place the student where he ean 


when we understand and 


bring the student to tacts. 
be most suecessful. And that is where he will 
be most happy. 

Seventh, 


selection of those students who should be of- 


we have here firm ground for the 
fered the services of special counselors. We 
can distinguish those students who will fall in 
These 


students are our chief problem. If we can 


the upper left quadrant of these charts. 


stimulate the capable ones to intelligent efforts 
When our best 
efforts fail to stimulate such a student we ean 
send him home. When 
shows that a boy is suffering from hopeless medi- 


they will do satisfactory work. 


careful investigation 
ocrity in the role of college student we can seek 
to place him in industry at the level of his abil- 
ity. When we know who the students are who 
will fall naturally in this upper left quadrant 
we can train our efforts on them with good 
hope of solving their problems. 

Finally the procedures here described are to 
be regarded as the statistical basis of selection 
and guidance. When they are supplemented by 
information about the qualities of character and 
other factors which affect the success of stu- 
dents they will be both more accurate and more 
humanly considerate and sympathetic in their 
results. The end to be gained is the guidance 
of each student so far as possible into that line 
of effort in which his native ability will find 
its most complete expression. 
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